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WALL STREET TAKES A TUMBLE 








Dead? / 


Unwilling 

to lead, 
politicians 
are letting 
America slip 
into paralysis 
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[LLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY CHRIS GALL 








OUR COUNTRY’S GOOD. The 
acerbic antimilitary play, 
named London's best last sea- 
son, gets double exposure: the 
original Royal Court version is 
at the Canadian Stage Compa- 
ny in Toronto, while the Mark 
Taper Forum in Los Angeles 
offers a U.S. premiere. 





AUGUST SNOW. Revered nov- 
elist Reynolds Price debuts a 
trilogy at the Cleveland Play 
House (titles of the other works: 
Night Dance and Better Days). 








DRUGSTORE COWBOY. Matt 
Dillon and friends go ona 
drug spree in Gus Van Sant’s 
eye-catching tour of the lower 
depths. Dillon, a punk Mont- 
gomery Clift, is pure Acapulco 
gold as a smart addict who gets 
scared straight 
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CRITICS’ VOICES 


JOHNNY HANDSOME ( Mickey 
Rourke) has the face of the El- 
ephant Man and the brain ofa 
perverse computer. Now all he 
needs to take his revenge on 
some suave double-crossers is 
a little plastic surgery. Walter 
Hill's thriller boasts a sturdy 
cast (Ellen Barkin, Morgan 
Freeman, Elizabeth McGov- 
ern) and a ripe sense of crimi- 
nal ambiguity. Neat work! 


BLACK RAIN. Michael Doug- 
las glowers through this for- 
mulaic cop drama set in Ja- 
pan. Director Ridley Scott can 
make anything—a nightclub, 


| achase, a murder—look sexy. 


But here he wastes his time— 


and ours. 


BORIS GREBENSHIKOV: 
RADIO SILENCE (Columbia). 
The title is a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. Grebenshikov, a du- 
bious product of glasnost, 
sounds like David Bowie on 
Bosco as he thrashes his way— 
in English—through twelve 
pompous rock anthems as 
dense as the Iron Curtain but 
not quite so penetrable. 


California has long had Chardonnays to match the white 
wines of Burgundy and Cabernets to challenge the reds of 
Bordeaux. Now it has a brandy that compares, worthily, 
with the great grape distillates of Cognac. It is Germain- 
Robin, named for French expatriate Hubert Germain- 
Robin. who has been producing it in minute quantities in 


Honoré: about $65 retail. 





Mendocino County since 1981. Lot 6, now on the market, 
is feather-touch brandy—smooth, light and spicy, more 
akin to a Cognac by Delamain or a small producer like R. 
Ragnaud than to the mass-market offerings of Remy Mar- 
tin and Hennessy. Next year Germain-Robin and partner 
Ansley Coale Jr. will start selling their first equivalent of a 
Cognac X.O..a satiny-textured beauty with seven years in 
cask. The price tag. alas, will be strictly Faubourg-St.- 











JAMES MC MURTRY: TOO 
LONG IN THE WASTELAND 
(Columbia). A fine debut al- 
bum that fixes a bleary, jaun- 
diced eye on the back roads 
and byways of small-town life. 
McMurtry turns a lyric with 
irony and precision, even if his 
voice can’t carry a tune as far 
as the barn door. 


BEETHOVEN: AN DIE FERNE 
GELIEBTE/BRAHMS: VIER 
ERNSTE GESAENGE 
(Deutsche Grammophon) 
Tenors, sopranos, basses, mez- 
zos: eat your hearts out! The 
best classical singer since 
World War II is baritone Die- 
trich Fischer-Dieskau, who 
proves it on this dazzling lieder 
collection. 





COMMON THREADS: 
STORIES FROM THE QUILT 
(HBO, Oct. 15, 18, 21, 24). 
Friends and family of five AIDS 
victims, whose lives are com- 
memorated in the AIDS Memo- 
rial Quilt, reminisce poignant- 
ly in a documentary directed 
by Rob Epstein (The Times of 
Harvey Milk) and Jeffrey 
Friedman 


DO YOU KNOW THE MUFFIN 
MAN? (cBs, Oct. 22,9 p.m 
EDT). John Shea and Pam 
Dawber play the parents of a 
boy who has been abused at 
the friendly neighborhood 
day-care center. 


NIGHT MUSIC (NBC. Mondays. 
12:15 a.m. EDT). Assemble a 
handful of the best jazz, R.- 
and-B. and rock artists, and 
turn them loose in a weekly. 
hour-long musical showcase 
that has smooth-talking alto 
saxman David Sanborn as 
host. Result: the best damn 
music show on television 
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Look for Eric Clapton. Robert 
Cray and Taj Mahal to per- 
form this season 








SOME CAN WHISTLE by 
Larry McMurtry (Simon & 
Schuster: $19.95). Some of 
McMurtry’s good books, 
like Terms of Endearment 
have been turned into good 
movies. Alas, this novel, 
about a feckless millionaire 
TV writer discovering his 
daughter from a long-ago 
marriage, is not a good book 
Wait for the inevitable screen 
adaptation 


APLACE FOR US by Nicholas 
Gage (Houghton Mifflin: 
$19.95). The author scored six 
years ago with Eleni, the story 
of his mother’s heroic sacrifice 
in smuggling her children 
away from Communist insur- 
gents in Greece during the 
1940s. This time, Gage focuses 
on his father, who had preced- 
ed his family to America to 
try to find a better life for 
them all. Instead he welcomed 
ashore four motherless chil- 
dren and earned this touching, 
textured memoir from one 

of them 


VELAZQUEZ, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 
City. If you want to know what 
realist painting is or can be, 
look at Velazquez. Artists have 
said so for 300 years. Here, in 
38 choice canvases, is the rea- 
son why. Through Jan. 7 
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COVER: Paralyzed by 
special interests and 
shortsightedness, the 
Government risks slipping 
into irrelevancy 


The Reagan Revolution’s hands-off attitude 
persists in Washington, where governing by 
symbolism has taken the place of tough 
decision making on budget deficits, the 
drug scourge, failing schools and the urgent 
need to support the glimmerings of 
democracy in Eastern Europe. » With big 
victories in Florida and on Capitol Hill, the 
pro-choice majority proves it is not so 
silent. » Martin Luther King Jr.’s best 
friend writes a tattletale memoir. 





WORLD: East Germany’s leaders seem 
willing to lend an ear to the nation’s 

newly vocal opposition movement 

German dissenters have moved to center stage, but lack 
leadership and a clear agenda. » Shedding Communism, 


Hungary’s ruling party 


hopes to survive. 

> Look! Up in the sky! 
Glasnost goes 
bonkers! » Spanish 
Prime Minister Felipe 
Gonzalez talks about 
his relationship with 
the U.S. 








BUSINESS: The stock market posts its 
worst loss since the ’87 crash as Friday 
the 13th stirs panic on Wall Street 

A faltering buyout of UAL, the parent of United Airlines, 
combines with signs of a new burst of inflation to put stock 
prices into a spin. The 
drop rekindles 
concerns that a debt- 
laden era might be 
coming to grief and 
provokes fears of a 
bearish season ahead. 
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NOBEL PRIZES: 
Criticism, surprise 
and excitement 
Eight new laureates are 
honored for their work in 
econometrics, the genetic 
basis of cancer, the inner 
workings of cells, and precise 
measurements of time. 


OCTOBER 23, 1989 


SPECIAL REPORT: The environmental 
crisis is finally asserting itself as a 
major factor in world politics 

Acid rain, overpopulation and global warming are inspiring 
international cooperation, but they are provoking 


leadership in the Third World. See ENVIRONMENT. 


| 
“ecoconflicts” as well. » How the U.S. can exercise | 











SPORT: “Baysball!” 
The A’s and Giants 
square off 

The first ever Bay Bridge 
World Series pits the batting 
fireworks of Oakland’s Bash 
Brothers vs. San Francisco's 
Sock Exchange, and Hot Dog 
Henderson vs. Will the 

Thrill. 











SHOW BUSINESS: 
Ellen Barkin, Sea of 
Love’s sultry star 

As the enigmatic center of Sea 
of Love (sensible working 
mom or psycho killer?) and as 
the unblinking ultra-bitch in 
Johnny Handsome, this fine, 
ferocious actress has hit her 
Hollywood stride. 


PROFILE: Actor, 
director, 
clarinetist? 

Every Monday night, before 
packed houses, Woody Allen 
plays jazz clarinet with the 

same ardor and style that he 

puts into his films, but he’s 
never been one to blow his 

own horn about it. 


LIVING: At New 
York’s edge: a 
grand scheme 
Manhattan has a dandy 
addition: Battery Park City. 
Anairy enclave of walks, 
parks and performance 
spaces is a welcome escape 
from the gloomy canyons up 
north. 
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65 People 102 Technology 114 Press 
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118 Essay 


BOOKS: Ambiance 
chasers flock to 
independent shops 
Once a vanishing institution, 
mom-and-pop booksellers 
are thriving as never before 

by offering what chains like | 
Waldenbooks can’t: flavor, 
expertise and variety | 


of stock. 


Portrait of George Washington by Gilbert 
Stuart from Scala/ Art Resource, N.Y. 
Teardrop by Tim O'Brien 

















hether the motif is jazz or 

swing, classical or ragtime, 
there is one constant in the films of 
Woody Allen: good music sets both 
the mood and the pace. The meticu- 
lous attention to scoring is no coinci- 
dence. Comedian Allen is deadly 
earnest when it comes to music, espe- 
cially the New Orleans jazz style he 
favors most. 

This week the Profile section ex- 
plores the Woody Allen most fans do 
not know: Woody Allen, the jazz 
clarinetist. Though Allen rarely 
grants interviews to discuss his mov- 
ies, he readily agreed to talk to senior 








Upholding New Orleans tradition: Sancton and Allen 





editor Thomas Sancton about his 
other career. In the projection room 
of Allen’s Manhattan film center, 
they discussed music and clarinets 


Sancton. “It’s not just an eccentric hobby.” 


Sancton should know. A native of New Orleans, he grew up in 
and around the clubs of America’s jazz capital, sitting in on gigs 
with his clarinet from the time he was a teenager. Allen’s musical 


For the filmmaker, jazz is 


more than an eccentric hobby 


for 90 minutes. “Woody Allen is passionate about jazz,” says 


the Black Eagle Jazz Band. When he 
went on to Oxford for graduate work, 
he toured briefly with several Europe- 
an jazz groups before putting the horn 
aside to complete his doctorate in Eu- 
ropean history. He did not play in pub- 
lic again until two years ago. Earlier 
this month, Sancton cut his seventh al- 
bum, accompanied by pianist David 
Paquette and drummer Cornelis 
(Pam) Pameijer. It will be released 
next year by G.H.B. Records. 

In the insular world of jazz, all 
roads lead to New Orleans, and in 
1971 Sancton and Allen crossed 
paths at the Jazz and Heritage Festi- 
val. One night they both sat in on a 
jam session at Bonaparte’s Retreat, a 
smoky riverfront club on Decatur 
Street. Last year, when Sancton start- 
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ed playing at the Cajun, a Manhattan night spot, he discovered 


that his pianist occasionally filled in with Woody’s group at Mi- 


hero, clarinetist George Lewis, was one of Sancton’s own mentors, 
and in 1969 Sancton played at Lewis’ funeral. While an under- 
graduate at Harvard University in the late 1960s, Sancton formed 


chael’s Pub. The pianist later told Allen about Sancton’s return 
to the bandstand. “I met him in 1971,” the filmmaker respond- 
ed. “Do you think he remembers me?” He did. 
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50 all-time Christmas favorites 








The Time-Life Treasury of Christmas 


Time-Life Music has wrapped up 50 classic holiday songs, carols, and hymns 
by all your favorite performers on this platinum best seller! 


The Time-Life Treasury of Christmas, features: 
White Christmas— Bing Crosby * The Little Drummer Boy— 
Harry Simeone Chorale * Holly Jolly Christmas— Burle Ives 
Silent Night— Jim Reeves * The Christmas Song— The 
Carpenters ¢ Hark, the Herald Angels Sing— Nos King Cole « 
Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer— Gene Autry * Silver 
Bells— Kate Smith ¢ Blue Christmas— Glen Campbell « 
Mary's Boy Child— Harry Belafonte * Away In a Manger— Ed 
Ames * Schubert: Ave Maria— Leontyne Price « Feliz 
Navidad— Jose Feliciano * Good King Wenceslas— Morton 
Gould « O Holy Night— Perry Como « Adeste Fideles— 
Luciano Pavarotti ¢ The First Noel— Sergio Franchi © Jingle 
Bells— Jim Reeves © Santa’s Beard— The Beach Boys 
Rocking—foger Whittaker © Jingle Bell Rock— Bobby Helms 
* What Child Is This (orchestra only)— Andre Previn © 
Christmas in Dixie— Alabama * Rockin’ Around the 
Christmas Tree— Brenda Lee * I'll Be Home for 
Christmas—Perry Como * Ding Dong Merrily on High— 
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Roger Whittaker « Medley: Carol of the Bells/Deck the Halls— 
Robert Shaw Chorale « It's Beginning to Look Like 
Christmas— ferry Como and the Fontane Sisters # Medley: 
Winter Wonderland/Sleigh Ride— Dolly Parton * Have 
Yourself a Merry Little Christmas— Judy Garland ¢ Santa 
Claus Is Comin’ to Town— Perry Como * The Twelve Days of 
Christmas— Roger Whittaker * Plus 16 more! 


Enjoy the sounds of Christmas, on your choice 
of cassettes, LPs, or compact discs. 

We've reproduced this collection with outstanding 
fidelity and wrapped it up on your choice of three 
long-playing albums or two convenient cassettes for 
just $19.99 plus $4 shipping and handling. And now, 
The Time-Life Treasury of Christmas is available on 
two laser-scanned compact discs for $26.99 plus $4 
shipping and handling. Orders must be received by 
December 1 to ensure Christmas delivery. 


Call toll-free—1-800-382-4900 to use your credit card— or mail this coupon today! 
sets of The Time-Life Treasury of Christmas, 


YES! Please send me 
I have made my selection below. 1 prefer to receive: 
2 Cassettes 
3 Records 
2 Compact Discs 


Name 
Address. 


City 


$19.99* plus $4 shipping & handling 
$19.99* plus $4 shipping & handling 
$26.99* plus $4 shipping & handling 


Please charge my 


Card No. 


Enclosed please find my check for the full amount payable to TIME-LIFE MUSIC 
VISA 


American Express — MasterCard for the full amount 





Branch OAKCT6 
Expiration Date 


TIME 





Branch OAKCS8 


Branch OAKCU4 Signature 


its of CACO, DC, IL, IN, MN, MO, NY, TX, VA, WA please add 

ales tax. f you ordered more than one item, they will arrive separately 
1989 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC. 

TIME-LIFE MUSIC’s guarantee ol satisfaction, 





All orders subject to approval 





LIFE 


red -“_ music 


TIME-LIFE MUSIC 

Branch: OAKCJS 

PO, Box C-32350 
Richmond, VA 23261-2350 





Ultradrive transmission. Anti-lock brakes. 


Driver-side air bag. 
Because theres more to 


Judged by conventional standards, 
the new Fifth Avenue is every inch a 
luxury car. Available Mark Cross 
leather and a power seat with memory. 
More legroom than the biggest 
Cadillac. Climate-controlled air condi- 


tioning. Infinity II stereo...a list of 


standard features unmatched by many 
competitive models. 
But the Chrysler concept of luxury 





goes beyond the expected conve- 
niences, to the unique performance 
benefits of advanced engineering. 
Engineering...essence 
of luxury. 

Fifth Avenue has Ultradrive, the 
world’s first fully adaptive, elec- 
tronically controlled four-speed auto- 
matic transmission. It constantly 
senses and adapts to changes in speed 
and driving situations over 140 times a 
second to assure a remarkably smooth 
ride and impressive fuel efficiency. 

Available four-wheel anti-lock brakes 
that help prevent lockup and skidding on 
slippery roads. Chrysler's driver-side 
air bag, combined with a lap/shoulder 
belt, gives you the best available pro- 
tection in an emergency. 


than 
rich, soft ae 


Warranty...better than Rolls 

or Mercedes. 

Chrysler Fifth Avenue comes with 
the most comprehensive protection of 
any luxury sedan. Crystal Key Owner 
Care provides coverage from bumper to 
bumper for 5 years or 50,000 miles, Not 
even Rolls Royce or Mercedes Benz 
can match it.* That’s in addition to 
Chrysler's 7/70 powertrain protection! 

The new Chrysler New Yorker Fifth 
Avenue. Ultradrive transmission. Anti- 
lock brakes. Driver-side air bag. 
Because there’s more to luxury than an 
abundance of rich, soft leather. 


W/7O 


For information, please call 


1-800-4A-CHRYSLER 


Available at your Chrysier- Ptymouth Dealer 





There Is No Luxury Without Engineering. 


*See limited warranty and restrictions at dealer. Excludes normal maintenance, adjustments and wear items. Deductible on powertrain after 5/50, 
Warranty comparison vs. '89 competition. tSee 7-year or 70,000-mile limited warranty at dealer Restrictions apply, Legroom vs, Cadillac Brougham 

























A DAY IN THE LIFE OF CHINA | 


“No other place 
on earth has 
China’s 
majesty.” 


Albert T. Willis Jr., New Bern, N.C. 






SECRET'S 






A DAY IN 









Your pages of photographs and text 
are a genuine tour de force because they 
both criticize a regime and arouse deep 
sympathy and admiration for the Chinese 
people [SPECIAL SECTION, Oct. 2] 

Francis Genette 
Namur, Belgium 



































To special correspondent Michael 
Kramer, nothing in China is positive. The 
country is “mostly drab and dusty”; the 
people he meets are busy ratting on oth- 
ers. Children “seem sullen” and “stare 
straight ahead.” He makes Chinese cul- 
ture and customs sound bad to readers 
who have no true idea of them 

Yurong Zhang 
New York City 





Free booklet tells you 
what successful investors already know. 


If you've ever been confused by short-term investments like CD's, Treasury 
Bills, money market funds, and money market deposit accounts, this free 
booklet.Secrets of Successful Money Managing’ can help. It offers easy- 
to-understand explanations, definitions and helpful worksheets on how to 
make your money work harder for you. Prepared by Kemper Financial 
Services, Inc., the investment manager of Kemper Money Market Fund, its 
yours free, while supplies last. 

Upon request. we will also send you a prospectus of Kemper Money 
Market Fund which contains more complete information including 
expenses and management fees. Please read it carefully before you invest 
or send money. Call toll-free today. 


Call 1-800-537-6001 


ce 
ket Fund [x Financial 
Kemper Money Marke EMPeR 


Kemper Financial Services, Inc. 120 South LaSalle Street. Chicago, tMlinols 60603 









































I spent ten months near Guilin in Chi- 

na during World War II. I believe no oth- 

| er place on earth has China's majesty, 

| particularly the mountains and limestone 

formations found in the southeastern part 
of the country 










Albert T. Willis Jr 
New Bern, N.C. | 





Your report presented a clear image | 
of life in the shadow of the People’s Re- 
public. Today’s China cannot be viewed 
as a society that has its roots planted in 
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Introducing the Chrysler New Yorker Fifth Avenue. 


What good is more legroom than 
the biggest Cadillac if you dont have 
anti-lock brakes, Ultradrive transmission, 
and a driver air bag? 


Legroom that can accommodate 
six adults. Plush Mark Cross leather* 
Automatic speed-sensitive door locks. 
Eight-way power seat with memory. 
All the amenities one might expect in 
a luxury car. 

But Chrysler's concept of luxury 





Ultradrive. The first Lis ae 
fully adaptive, electronically ee é 
controlled, four-speed 
automatic transmission 





There IsNo Luxury Without Engineering 


transcends the obvious comforts and 
enters the world of advanced 
engineering. 
Engineering. ..essence 
of luxury. 

Available four-wheel anti-lock 
brakes that help prevent lockup and 
skidding on slippery roads. And allow 
maneuverability during emergency 
stopping situations. 

Ultradrive, the world’s most 
advanced transmission. Ultradrive 
shifts Fifth Avenue into precisely the 
right gear at precisely the right time. 
For a remarkably smooth ride and im- 
pressive fuel efficiency. 

A driver-side air bag that inflates 
in 50 milliseconds, half the time it 
takes to blink your eye. Combined 





with a lap/shoulder belt, Chrysler air 
bags provide one of the best safety 
restraint systems available today. 
Warranty...better than Rolls 
or Mercedes. 

Crystal Key Owner Care delivers 
bumper to bumper protection for 5 
years or 50,000 miles! including 
advanced electronic components. 
Not even Rolls Royce or Mercedes 
Benz can match this warranty. 

The new Chrysler New Yorker 
Fifth Avenue. Because there's more 
to luxury than ample legroom. 


a 


Chrysler 


W/7O 


For information, please call 


1-800-4A-CHRYSLER 


Available at your Chrysier-Plymouth Dealer 








*Some equipment optional. tSee limited warranty at dealer. Excludes normal maintenance, adjustments and wear items. Warranty comparison versus '89 competition. Legroom versus Cadillac Brougham. 











J&B Scotch Whisky. Blended and bottled in Scotland by Justerini & Brooks, fine wine and spirit merchants since 1749. 
To send a gift of J&B anywhere in the U.S, call 1-800-528-6148. Void where prohibited, 






















a. cross-country 
skier to look 


like ON€. +n 


Sierra Aerobic Conditioner 
is the ski machine for the 
non-skier. It's designed to 
give you the superior 
cardiovascular benefits of 
cross-country skiing, yet 
be safe and simple to use 
And you don't have to be an 
athlete to benefit from that 
Call now and within 24 hours 
we'll send you a com 

~~ plete information pack 


\ 1-800-328-8995 
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1260 Park Road, Department TI, 
Chanhassen, MN 55317 
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the traditional Chinese culture. Beijing's 
rulers should be aware that the Commu- 
nist ideology they have imposed on their 
people is from the West, even though they 
blame the tragedy of Tiananmen Square 
on Western influence. 
Ting Cheng 
Mahopac, N.Y. 


Rudyard Kipling said, “Oh, East is 
East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet.” After seeing the pic- 
ture of the Chinese man holding up a pup- 
py he is considering for his dinner, I think 
Kipling was right. 

William L. Mason 
Irondale, Mo. 


We Westerners shouldn't be too out- 
raged by dog eating, as our own meat-cen- 
tered diet demands the slaughter of mil- 
lions of animals every year. While it may 
be impossible to change the eating habits 
of the Chinese, it’s relatively easy to modi- 
fy our own. Give it some thought. 

Scott Kennedy, Outreach Committee 
Toronto Vegetarian Association 
Toronto 


Disgusting to us but not to them. Rest 
assured, though, that my own dog got an 
extra hug and table treat. 

Aram H. Azadian 
Fresno, Calif. 


Frozen-Embryo Debate 


In the ruling on the frozen embryos 
that were under dispute in a divorce case, 
Judge W. Dale Young stated that “human 
life begins at conception.”” You quote one 
expert who expressed displeasure at this 
[NATION, Oct. 2]. But the court’s judg- 
ment properly set forth the basis of its 
conclusions, which were influenced by 
testimony presented on scientific knowl- 
edge of human genetics 

Richard W. Eddy 
Great Falls, Mont 


The continuing debate as to when life 
begins is getting out of hand. Let's carry 
Judge Young's decision one step further: 
since the embryos in question are in fact 
people, not property, then the mother 
must be required to have all seven of these 
embryos implanted in her uterus so that 
each has an equal opportunity for normal 
gestation. The only thing that remains to 
be decided, possibly by lottery, is the or- 
der in which these tiny people are given 
that chance 

Nona S. Bendorf 
Mechanicsville, Pa. 


A Unified Germany 


How can Charles Krauthammer 
write in “Return of the German Ques- 
tion” [Essay, Sept. 25] that the dream of a 
reunited Germany is “everybody's night- 
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Introducing the Chrysler New Yorker Fifth Avenue. 


What good is the 


tilt steering whee 
cant protect you in an emergency? 


From the tilt steering wheel to the 
available Mark Cross leather to the 
Infinity II stereo, the all-new Chrysler 
Fifth Avenue is instant gratification. 
Luxury and convenience are every- 
where. But in a driving emergency, only 
the presence of safety matters. To you, 
and to Chrysler. 

Air bags. 
Engineering for safety. 

A driver air bag is standard in Fifth 
Avenue, and every other car Chrysler 
builds in the U.S. When its sensors 
detect a front-end impact of over 10 mph, 
the bag inflates to protect the driver's 
head and chest. . .in about half the time it 
takes to blink your eye. Combined with a 
lap/shoulder belt, Chrysler air bags 
provide one of the best safety restraint 
systems available today. 

Engineering for performance. 

Fifth Avenue has a new 3.3-liter V-6 
with direct ignition and multi-point elec- 


tronic fuel injection. It has more horse- 
power than many larger competitive 
engines and delivers 90% of its thrust at 
only 1,600 rpm for quick response and 
quiet cruising. Ultradrive, the first fully 
adaptive, electronically controlled four- 





Driver-side air bag. 
Inflates in 50 milliseconds. 
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speed automatic transmission, senses 
and adapts to changes in speed and driy- 
ing situations to assure a smooth ride and 
impressive fuel efficiency. 
Warranty...better than Rolls 
or Mercedes. 


Both the luxury and the engineering in 
the new Fifth Avenue come with remark- 
able warranty coverage. Crystal Key 
Owner Care provides 5/50 bumper to 
bumper protection unmatched by even 
Rolls Royce and Mercedes* That's in 
addition to Chrysler's industry-leading 
7/70 powertrain protection.’ 

Unmistakable luxury. Advanced engi- 
neering for safety and performance. 
Maximum protection. All in one car. 
Chrysler New Yorker Fifth Avenue for 


1990. 
4 . 


Chrysler 


WFO 
For information, please call 


404A CHRYSLER 
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See 5-year or 50,000-mile limited warranty at dealer. Restrictions apply. Excludes normal maintenance, adj 
'See 7 





year or 70,000-mile limited warranty at dealer. Res 
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Ever have the urge to splurge? 





LIGHT DESSERTS is the Y. Se 


delicious way to enjoy your cy . 
favorite sweets—without if } * 
4] UwesS- 
esSerts 


a 
the guilt— vithout excess 
calories! Each sumptuous S 
treat weighs in at under ww" ¥C 
atric 


200 calories per generous . © Ojakcang 
serving! So, go ahead— v5 J ca ih 
INDULGE YOURSELF 4 eek. 2! 


with luscious yummies 


like... 


‘ 
. 


¢ Brown Sugar Apple- 
sauce Cake for only 165 
calories! 

¢ Cappucino Cream Puffs 
for 175! 

¢ Chocolate Pots de 
Creme for 160! | 

¢ 350 recipes 

¢ Every sensational 
serving under 200 
calories 

¢ Nutritional analy- 
sis for each dessert 


e 81/2” x 11” hardback 


¢ Fresh Strawberry 
Cream Torte for 157! 

¢ Strawberry Daiquiri Pie 
for 160! 





Everything’s Sweetness 
and Light! 
Dazzle your family, delight 
your friends with the sensa- 
tional collection of goodies in 


LIGHT DESSERTS. Many of * 256 pages 

these fabulous finales rely on e Dazzling full-color 
the natural sweetness of fruits hot hs 
enbanced with cinnamon, photographs 

cloves, nutmeg, unsweetened throughout 


preserves, and juices. So 
scrumptious no one will ever 
miss the calories—guaranteed! 
With so much to gain and 
absolutely nothing to lose— 


Dial Toll-Free 1-800-777-5051. 


Also available at your favorite bookseller for only $19.95 


XMOOF 
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P.O. Box 832463 
Birmingham, AL 35201 


except pounds and inches— 
why not call for your copy of 
LIGHT DESSERTS today! 
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mare’’? Reunification is no nightmare but 
a demand for self-determination. All of 
West Germany’s democratic parties sup- 
port the European Community, and the 
first and foremost aim of the people in a 
reunited Germany will be to live in peace 
with the world. 
Siegfried Kérber 
Biinde, West Germany 


Krauthammer casts his flawed argu- 
ment against “everybody's nightmare” 
in language that implies static history. 
The fact is, West Germany has become 
extensively and deeply democratic. The 
tug-of-war he depicts between West and 
East has already been won by democra- 
tization; Bonn (and Hamburg and Mu- 
nich) is fundamentally Western in ways 
that historical Berlin never was. If Cen- 
tral Europe is again to become a key re- 
gional actor, this will come about 
through democratization in Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and other countries in 
the area. Then we will see historically 
impossible relationships among nations 
like the one that has developed between 
Germany and France. 

Douglas Durasoff, Chair 
Department of Political Science 
Seattle Pacific University 
Seattle 





Pruning Dr. Seuss 


Bravo to the school-district committee 
in Laytonville, Calif., for voting to keep 
The Lorax by Dr. Seuss on the required- 
reading list for second-graders [NATION, 
Oct. 2]. This book does not teach children 
that “harvesting redwood trees is bad.” In- 
stead, it demonstrates that ignoring the 
environment in favor of progress can re- 
sult in serious losses of both plant and ani- 
mal life. As a teacher, I have read The 
Lorax to students and used it as a resource 
in teaching science. Parents in Laytonville 
are seriously overreacting. 

Clara A. Davis 
Austin 


I disagree with the notion that the 
school committee has voted to “resist cen- 
sorship” by rejecting a parent’s plea that 
The Lorax be made optional instead of re- 
quired reading. The request falls into the 
realm of legitimate parental discretion; 
parents do not want their children forced 
to consider a controversial issue that may 
be inappropriate and upsetting for certain 
backgrounds and age levels. 

Mona Holland 
Oshkosh, Wis. 





Skyrocketing Tuition 


I will be reading your article on the 
high cost of college tuition to my high 
school students [EDUCATION, Sept. 25]. 
Tuition increases may be justified by col- 


leges as lures to attract and hold top-rated | 
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Introducing Chrysler New Yorker Fifth Avenue. 


Power seats and power door locks 
are convenient touches. 


But engineering that offers 
you awarranty that’ even better 

_ than Rolls or Mercedes 

is more than aconvenience. 
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THIS SIGN 
MAY CHANGE 
YOUR LIFE. 





To get more out of every day, you need to 
set priorities and to follow up on what's 
important. A working companion can 
help you. Our Agenda Planning Diary® is 
as easy to use as an ordinary diary 
but it does much more. Its unique layout 
lets you 
* Set the agenda for the week: people to 
phone, write to or see; and things to do 
* Organize each day and write notes with- 
out cluttering the appointment schedule 
* Tear off the perforated corner to auto 
matically land on the current week 
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faculty, but the truth is that these profes- 


sors rarely even see undergraduates, 

much less teach them. Parents and stu- 

dents will have to realize that great re- 

search universities are not necessarily 
great teaching institutions 

Charles Burlington 

New Bloomfield, Pa 


An Ivy League college degree does 
have clout in the job market. When I 
graduated from Brown two years ago, my 
first job was busing tables at a sushi res- 
taurant. After my first day on the job, I 
told the owner where I had gone to col- 
lege, and next day I was made manager. 

Jason Smith 
Los Angeles 


Lasers and Cataracts 


In your article on the medical uses of 
lasers [TECHNOLOGY, Sept. 18], you per- 
petuate the misconception that cataract 
surgery is done with a laser. Primary cata- 
ract removal is still performed in a tradi- 
tional surgical manner. It is true that the 
neodymium-YAG laser you describe may 
be used to create an opening in the poste- 
rior capsule remaining in the eye after the 
cataract extraction has been performed, 
but the idea that the cataract itself can be 
eliminated as you imply by “zapping” 
with a laser is incorrect 

David G. Burket, M.D. 
Akron 


POW Ordeal 


As a former German prisoner of war, 
I dispute the claims made by James 
Bacque, author of Other Losses, that the 
U.S. deliberately mistreated German 
POWs [ NATION, Oct. 2]. After being cap- 
tured on April 11, 1945, I was an inmate 
of three different camps, all near the 
Rhine. Yes, life was very tough for us dur- 
ing that miserably cold, wet spring, as it 
was for millions of other soldiers and ci- 
vilians across Europe. Yes, we dug holes 
for protection against wind, rain, sleet 
and snow, and we stood for hours and en- 
tire nights ankle-deep in mud. But it was 
every German soldier’s fervent hope to 
become a prisoner of war of the U.S 
Army. My experience from those days 
tells me that the U:S, did its best to keep 
alive the millions of Germans captured 
during the last weeks of the war 
W. John Koch 
Edmonton, Alta. 


At the very end of World War II, my 
unit was assigned to a site in Germany 
that, it became clear, was to be a POW 
camp. As soon as I arrived, in came a 
train loaded with about 2,000 German 
POWs. We had no water. We had no food 
We had no shelter or other supplies for 
the prisoners. And every now and then, 


another trainload would arrive. In a short 
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We made the 
world flat. 
So you can be 
well-rounded. 


NewsQuest from TIME 
turns this week’s world into 
a lively computer challenge. 









NewsQuest is a hands-on 
encounter with current events 

that’s exciting, educational— 

and fun. Here’s how it works. 

Each week from September to 

May you're mailed a computer 
disk with questions based on 
the current issue of TIME. Get 

the right answers and you com- 

pile clues to a larger puzzle, 

as you fill in the blanks ina 
quotation from the magazine. 

NewsQuest is fun for fami- 
lies—and it’s a great curricu- 
lum-on-a-disk for classrooms. 
Because it’s based on TIME 
stories, it promotes reading 
and research skills. 

For more information, call 
1-800 882-0852. Or write 
NewsQuest, Box 8000, Mt. 
Kisco, NY 10549 and we’ll 
send you all the informa- 
tion you need to become a 
subscriber. 


THE WEEKLY COMPUTER CHALLENGE 


pure (pyoor) ad). 
chew-ing (choo’ing) v 
sat-is-fac-tion (sat’is-fak’shon) n. 


1. Gratification of a desire. 2. Mouth-pleasing 
feeling. 3. Cool and refreshing. 4. Relax 
and enjoy. 5. Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
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“Freedom of Services’ 


the Euro 








IF TWELVE NATIONS OF EUROPE CAN 
FUNCTION AS ONE BY 1992. wuy CAN'T 50 
STATES DO THE SAME? 


Theres something funny going on, 
although no one’ laughing. 

As the countries of the European 
Economic Community behave more 
like a single market in 1992 and beyond, 
the 50 states here at home behave 
sometimes more like medieval fiefdoms. 

At AIG, we think its time to talk about 
the problem, at least. And see what might be 
done to solve it. Now, before 1992 gets here. 


FREEDOM OF SERVICES BENEFITS THE CONSUMER. 


At the heart of the transformation of 
the European Common Market is 
something called “freedom of services” 

This means companies established to 
do business under one Common Market 
country will be able to do business 
in any other member country—a concept 
known as “mutual recognition”— 
without having to be established there. 

The result is a more dynamic, compet- 
itive and efficient marketplace with less 
bureaucracy. And better products and 





Twelve different European countries will 
eventually have one set of standards. 


services at lower cost to consumers. 
MEANWHILE, BACK AT THE RANCH... 


We don’t have freedom of services here 
at home. For example, each state, from 
Maine to California, is still imposing 
regulations piecemeal on the insurance | 
industry, which is increasingly national 
and international in scope. 














eanprinpleof 
important to American 


home. 














Today, before an insurer can deliver an 
insurance policy to a client who does 
business, say, in 40 states, it takes a 
small truck to distribute all the 
paperwork brought about by regulatory 
redundancy among the various states. 

Which adds to the cost of doing 
business. And to the price consumers 
ultimately pay for goods and services. 


THERE'S GOT TO BE A BETTER WAY. 


What’ needed, it seems to us, is 
something along the lines of what’ trans- 
piring in Europe. 

It is clearly in the consumers’ interest to 
continue regulation of auto and home- 
owners insurance on a state-by-state basis. 

For commercial and industrial insur- 
ance, however, where coverages often 
apply to risks across the country, why 
not borrow from the European model 
and allow insurers to conduct business 
nationwide according to the laws of their 
home state? 

This type of regulatory reform isn’t 
something that’s going to happen 
overnight. But given the benefits—to the 





consumer, to business, to Americas 
economic well-being—we feel itS worth 
talking about. 

Now, before 1992 gets here. 


Why Is AIG RUNNING ADS LIKE THIS? 


AIG (American International Group) is 
the largest underwriter of commercial and 
industrial insurance in America, and the 
leading U.S.-based international insurer. 

The nature of our business means we 
deal every day with issues affecting the 
future of the world economy. 

We believe its essential to start a 
dialogue with people like yourself to 
help our nation compete more 
effectively. 

Let your elected officials know what 
you think. Or let us know what you 
think. Write M.R. Greenberg, Chairman, 
AIG, 70 Pine Street, New York, NY 10270. 


AIG eee 



































COVER STORY: HOW ARE YOU DOING NOW? 
(AND WHERE YOU RANK!) 


SMALL INVESTORS ARE NOW BEATING THE PROS! 

In the October issue, you'll see how 

small investors are outperforming professional 

stock fund managers. You can too! By using 

one of the seven model portfolios outlined, 

MONEY will start you toward greater invest- 

ment returns. If you want to beat the pros, 

pick up the October issue of MONEY today! 


FEATURES IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE: 
> SAVINGS: 
How to Increase Your Money-Market Yield! 


> MONEY TAX LETTER: 
Six Great Moves to Make Now! 


> LIFESTYLE: 
Changing Your Financial Habits 
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> SPECIAL REPORT: 
Helping Your Aging Parents Live Better and 
Longer 

AVAILABLE ON NEWSSTANDS THROUGH OCTOBER 22ND 
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time, several thousand POWs were in our 


charge. It was cold and uncomfortable 
We had no clothing or medical supplies— 
nothing that could assist these men. One 
has to understand that the U.S. Army was 
faced with many thousands of German 
soldiers anxious to stay out of the hands of 
the advancing Soviet army. The Germans 
ran, not walked, to the nearest American 
G.I. to surrender 
Virgil V. Becker 
San Marino, Calif. 


I witnessed cruel treatment prac- | 
ticed against German prisoners by the | 
Americans in Germany in World War | 
Il. As a US. sergeant, I saw an Ameri- | 
can soldier kill a German officer be- 
cause he did not want to give up his 
watch and wedding ring. 

Merrill W. Campbell 
Pottsboro, Texas | 
| 

From May through July of 1945, I was | 
a prisoner of war in three different Rhine 
camps. Conditions were very hard, as de- 
scribed by Bacque, but his mortality fig- 
ures are fantastically high. The death of | 
960,000 POWs held by France and the 
U.S. would have been a scandal that none | 
of us could have missed knowing about. 

Hans G. Strepp | 
Hamburg, West Germany 


I was an American sergeant who 
worked as a blacksmith in 1945 in a camp 
that had many thousands of prisoners. We 
really did not capture these soldiers; the 
remnants of whole armies walked to our 
lines. They were a pitiful sight—wounded, 
sick, hungry, scantily clothed, exhausted. 
They died by the thousands because they | 
were in terrible condition when they came | 
to us. At the same time, we were also trying 
to feed liberated slave laborers from East- 
ern Europe. I never saw POWs mistreated, | 
and I do not believe they were deprived of | 
anything if it was available 

Robert C. Lohman 
McHenry, Md. 


_ In our coverage of Europe's moves 
toward unification in 1992 [WoRLD, 
Sept. 18], we noted the use of some 
Timothy W. Waters of Torrance, Calif.: 






















doing Eurogrammar. | must say | think 


Euroffyourrocker. 
Aw, c'mon. Euroverreacting. —Ed. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Bui 
Rockefeller Cen 
New York, NY 
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Letters sho riter’s full name, address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 












“She was Law Review. | 
And she drinks Johnnie Walker” 


Good taste is always an ase 
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PRIORITYFAX 


Why your 
fax machine 
should be a 


PRIORITY. 


This is the fax small business has been waiting for. 
Introducing Epson" PriorityFax” One of the first lines of personal 
fax machines to offer office-quality features at a truly affordable price. 
Each PriorityFax is a model of efficiency. Automatic one-touch 
dialing, auto redial and as fast as 15-second transmission speed get 
your message across fast. A built-in paper cutter and auto document 
feed make documents easy to manage. And 


the 16-level grey scale ensures picture-perfect 


I 


PriovityFax 1000 reproduction, 


But perhaps the best feature of all is the Epson 


[ 


name. It’s your assurance that PriorityFax will 
PriorityFax 2000 provide precisely what you want most from 


a business machine. Uncompromising quality, 


[ 


performance and value. 
ae What's more, if you buy an Epson PriorityFax 
and sign up for MCI fax by December 31, you'll get $50 cash back 
from Epson and up to $100 in fax 


service credit from MCI. Just call or EPSON 


visit your dealer for full details. 


In fact, you might want to make — WHEN YOU'VE GOT AN EPSON, : 
ita priority. YOU'VE GOT A LOT OF COMPANY. 





Mic Mixing: allows you 
to add narration and music. 








8x Zoom With 
High- Speed Shutter: 
includes automatic 
exposure system. 


Electronic Viewfinder: doubles 
as a monitor for instant playback. 
your next recording. 







Edit Search: lets you scan 
and precisely position tape for 


A/V Dubbing With Flying 
Erase Head: dubs new audio or 
video onto pre-recorded tapes. 
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Time-Lapse: varies interv als between e xposures 


for high- speed and animated videos. 
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Rechargeable Nickel-Cadmium Ba attery: 


holds up to two hours’ Ww vorth of powe r. 


INTRODUCING PROEDIT. 


THE 


ORLD’S SMALLEST VIDEO 


RODUCTION STUDIO 


The new, highly advanced RCA 
ProEdit™ camcorder is equipped with 
features many would consider remark- 
able in a studio, let alone a camera. 

Quite simply, it places in your 
hands the most comprehensive array 
of recording and editing capabilities 
ever assembled in one camcorder. 

These range from sophisticated 
dubbing features that allow such pro- 


fessional touches as narration and back- 


ground music,to a time-lapse function 


that lets you create animated videos. 
Of course, there's another reason 
you end up with such professional 
video with the RCA ProEdit. It gives 
you a better picture to begin with. 
Thanks, in part, toa flying erase 
head that eliminates the irritating 
video distortion typical of scene transi- 
tions in conventional camcorders. 
Also included among the RCA 
camcorder's many convenient operat- 


Ing features Isa built-in mini-speaker 


that allows you to monitor your tl ape Ss 
during playback w ithout the need for 
cords or earphones. 

All of which strongly argues for 
a visit to your RCA dealer. Where 
you'll discover the pleasures of creat- 
ing truly exceptional amateur video. 


As opposed to video thats merely 
amateurish. 


NUMBER ONE WITH THE TOUGHEST 
CRITICS IN THE WORLD 











There’s Holes in 


Them Thar Hills - 





A rush for invisible gold leaves 
visible scars in the mountains 





BY J. MADELEINE NASH 


R ange after rocky range, the mountains 
of northern Nevada soar above the 
arid flats. From the air their sagebrush 
cloaks seem as soft as crumpled velvet. 
Suddenly a series of gigantic holes looms 
below, so huge that if they were the size of 
anthills, the ore trucks and bulldozers scur- 
rying over them would be the smallest of 
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An open-pit mine: wealth old-time prospectors overlooked 


American Scene 
The Carlin Trend, Nevada 








rock, displaced by an uplift, have eroded 
to expose the rock below. When Liver- 
more cut into a window on the Carlin 
Trend, he hit what nongeologists took to 
calling invisible gold. 

Millions of years ago, hot springs lad- 
en with flecks of gold boiled up through 
deep fractures in the earth’s crust. But the 
golden residue did not accumulate in rich 
veins. Instead, in geologists’ lingo, it “dis- 





“For future generations, gaping into these holes 
will be like looking into the Grand Canyon. 
Only these holes will be man-made.” 





ants. “Some people see these holes and 
think they’re hideous,” muses John Liver- 
more, a tall, lanky exploration geologist 
from Reno. “Others think how wonderful 
it is that man can do something so big.” 
The motive for these mountainous ex- 
cavations: gold. In 1961 Livermore, then 
working for the Newmont Mining Corp., 
made a seminal discovery. He looked for 
gold in the “windows” of a geological fea- 
ture known as the Carlin Trend. Win- 





dows occur where obscuring layers of 





seminated” throughout the siltstone and 
limestone laid down by an ancient ocean. 
Small wonder, then, that old-time pros- 
pectors overlooked it. “This gold,” mar- 
vels Livermore, “is so fine you just can’t 
pan it. You can’t even see it under an ordi- 
nary microscope.” 

To extract gold from such low-grade 
deposits, miners must crush tons and tons 
of rock, which is piled into mammoth 
heaps and irrigated with cyanide. The cy- 
anide percolates through the heap, ex- 
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tracting the gold. In the early days of the 
invisible-gold rush, a ton of ore might 
contain a few tenths of an ounce of gold. 
Today that minuscule amount would be 
considered high grade. Says Livermore: 
“They're mining deposits that we would 
have considered waste rock back in 
1961.” Nevada mines are now digging up 
a ton of rock to get back as little as 0.025 
oz. of gold. 


bout a dozen large open-pit gold 

mines using such techniques are now 
strung out along the Carlin Trend. The 
Dee. Maggie Creek. Gold Quarry. Gold- 
strike. Blue Star. The Rain. The Boot- 
strap. American Barrick Resources 
Corp., a Canadian company, recently an- 
nounced plans to excavate a billion tons 
of rock to get at 12 million oz. of gold— 
worth about $4.4 billion at current prices. 
In the process, the mine will bequeath to 
posterity a hole 1,500 ft. deep, 4,000 ft. 
wide and 7,000 ft. long. 

If gold mining in Nevada were con- 
fined to the Carlin Trend, environmental- 
ists like Glenn Miller, a biochemist at the 
University of Nevada—Reno, would not be 
so concerned, But Carlin is not the only 
area in Nevada where mining companies 
are digging up the land, Hundreds of geol- 
ogists continue to roam the state, creating 
new networks of rutted roads. Exploration 
rigs continue to punch holes into the earth 
a thousand feet deep. In the mining boom 
towns along Interstate 80, schools are 
overflowing, crime has increased and busi- 
ness is good. “Ultimately,” predicts Miller, 
“there could be one continuous hole in the 
ground that extends tens of miles along the 
Carlin Trend.” 

In many cases, the gold mines are lo- 
cated in remote, desolate regions. But 
some impinge on popular campsites, and 
one, ominous as a shark with wide-open 
jaws, is poised right on the edge of the tiny 
town of Tuscarora (permanent pop. 12). 
Julie Parks, wife of the local potter, fears 
that the mine is getting ready to swallow 
the town. First to disappear was the town 
swimming hole, a water-filled shaft left 
over from an earlier mining boom. “It’s a 
crazy thing that’s going on here,” she ex- 
claims. “I’m living in a place that may be 
gobbled up by a mine.” 

Not far from Tuscarora, rancher Rob- 
in Van Norman drives a vjsitor into a ver- 
dant canyon sited down by US. Forest 
Service land in the Independence Moun- 
tains. Until gold was discovered, the Van 
Normans owned the rights to graze their 
cattle there. Now, on the very fence they 
built to control their herd, the Freeport- 
McMoRan Gold Co. has posted a big 
KEEP OUT sign. Waste rock from the min- 
ing operation has begun pushing toward 
the canyon like a moraine advancing at 
the prow of a glacier. 

Van Norman complains that his own 
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land is not safe. Exploration crews have 
combed his family’s 40,000-acre spread. 
Where the Van Normans hold only sur- 
face rights, the crews have staked white 
plastic plumbing pipes as claim to the 
minerals below. Van Norman sneeringly 
refers to the claim stakes as “toilet-paper 
pipes.” The zigzagging roads left by the 
exploration crews he doesn’t like much 
either. “These terrible Zorro roads,” he 
says, “are everywhere.” What riles Van 
Norman most is the insult to the land. 
“We grew up with the belief that if you 
took care of the land, it would take care of 
you,” he sermonizes. “In this world, there 
is only one crop of land,” 


hree miles down the road is Robin 

Van Norman’s nearest neighbor, Jim 
Wright. From his house Wright can gaze 
up at a rugged outcropping where Free- 
port has found a modest ore body. If the 
site is mined, Wright worries, what will 
happen to a gurgling, gushing spring that 
forms the headwaters of Niagara Creek, 
which in turn fills a large reservoir Wright 
uses to irrigate a wide green hay meadow? 

Nevada, by disposition, is a free- 
wheeling state where almost anything 
goes. But lately Nevadans have begun to 
talk limits. This summer the state legisla- 
ture passed the first mining-reclamation 
bill in its history. Already the more pro- 
gressive companies have embarked on ef- 
forts to ameliorate the eyesores their min- 
ing operations have created. The Pinson 


| Mine on the Getchell Trend, in which 


Livermore has an interest, is actively 
transforming waste-rock dumps into gent- 
ly rolling hills planted with sagebrush, 
bitterbrush and crested wheat. Freeport- 
McMoRan, for its part, has hired a wild- 
life biologist to take charge of its reclama- 
tion activities. It has laid ambitious plans 
to hide its footprints by recontouring and 
reseeding old exploration roads, waste 
dumps and leaching heaps. 

But the holes are another matter 
Many of them are so large it would cost 


| more than $100 million to fill them, which 


could, in some cases, wipe out the profits 
made from the mine. “Some people think 
the holes should be filled in,” acknowl- 
edges Livermore. “But as a matter of pub- 
lic policy, what's the rationale for it? The 
only real reason to fill in a hole is that peo- 
ple don’t like the looks of it.” 

Unfilled, the holes will become geo- 
logical features persisting for thousands of 
years until the slow hand of nature grinds 
the very mountains down. At some future 
date, speculates biochemist Miller, the 
holes will turn into tourist attractions. 
Placards will explain why they were dug. 
“For future generations, gaping into these 
holes will be an interesting experience,” 
he imagines. “It will be like looking into 
the Grand Canyon. Only these holes will 
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The Can’t Do 
Government 


Paralyzed by special interests and shortsightedness, Washington 
no longer seems capable of responding to its growing challenges 








BY STANLEY W. CLOUD 
“Government isn’t the solution; it’s the problem.” 


Ce As a candidate and a President, Ronald Reagan 
loved that line. But Reagan seemed simply to be 

0 indulging in harmless hyperbole or offering his 
version of the time-honored aphorism that govern- 

ment is best when it governs least. Surely he did not seriously 
propose to dismantle an institution that had brought the U.S 
through two world wars, restored stability during the Depression 
and played a major part in developing one of the highest stan- 


| dards of living on earth 


Or did he? If Washington was “the problem” when Reagan 
took office in 1981, it looks like a costly irrelevancy today. After 
almost nine years of the Reagan Revolution, Americans may 
wonder whether the Government—from Congress to the White 
House, from the State Department to the Office of Management 
and Budget—can govern at all anymore 

Abroad and at home, challenges are going unmet. Under the 
shadow of a massive federal deficit that neither political party is 
willing to confront, a kind of neurosis of accepted limits has tak- 
en hold from one end of Pennsylvania Avenue to the other 
Whatever the situation—the unprecedented opportunity to pro- 


mote democracy in Eastern Europe, the spreading plague of 


y 


Ft 


PN 
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“Abroad and at home, more and more problems and 
opportunities are going unmet. Under the shadow of a 
massive federal deficit that neither political party is willing 
to confront, a kind of neurosis of accepted limits has taken 
hold from one end of Pennsylvania Avenue to the other” 


The President as he met last week in the 
Rose Garden with the world-champi 
Little League team from Trumbull, Conn. 











drugs, the plight of the underclass, the urgent need for education- 
al reform—the typical response from Washington consists of en- 
couraging words and token funds. Yet voters, especially the bet- 
ter-organized ones, continue to demand—and often receive 
more benefits and services while rejecting higher taxes. 

Even some Republicans are expressing concern about the 
paralysis. Conservative analyst Kevin Phillips described the 
problem two weeks ago in the Washington Post as “a frightening 
inability to define and debate America’s emerging problems.” 
Last week's 190-point stock market tumble was the immediate 
result of economic developments, namely UAL’s failure to ob- 
tain financing for its leveraged buyout. But Washington’s glaring | 
inability to control spending hardly inspires the confidence that 
markets need 

Ironically, the best depiction to date of the nation’s gridlock 
may have come last summer from a ranking member of the Bush 
Administration: Budget Director Richard Darman. In a speech 
at the National Press Club, Darman blasted both the Govern- | 

| 
| 
| 


ment and the voters for mimicking spoiled children with de- 
mands of “now-nowism—our collective shortsightedness, our 
obsession with the here and now, our reluctance adequately to 
address the future Many think of [the deficit] as a cause of 
our problems. But it is also a symptom, a kind of silent now-now 
scream.” 
Darman’s observation 
oddly reminiscent of Jimmy 
> Carter’s much maligned 1979 
“malaise” speech on the na- 
s tion’s shrinking horizons 
was acute. But even as he was 
speaking, Darman and others 
in Government were obscur- 
ing the size of the federal defi- 
cit through slick bookkeeping 
and legislative tricks and 
promising bold new programs 
that they knew the federal 
budget could not sustain 
Such hypocrisy is becom- 
ing more and more common 
in the Administration and 
Congress as the contradic- 
tions, limitations, frustrations 
and injustices they have creat- 
ed become increasingly ap- 
parent. Three key indicators 
of the degree to which Gov- 
ernment has lost its bearings 
were evident last week 


Budgetary Madness. As the 
1990 budget is being crammed 
into a single 1,376-page pack- 
age, the White House and 
Darman’s Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget have joined 
Congress in a _ staggeringly 
cynical conspiracy to mask 
the actual size of the deficit. 
OMB says it will be $110 billion 
in the next fiscal year, within 
the Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings target zone. But nobody 
really believes that. At the 
same time, several long-term, 
big-ticket items have been 
taken “off budget,” including 
at least $30 billion of the $50 
billion for bankrupt savings 
and loans over the next three 
years. Because Gramm-Rud- 


do 
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The congressional leadership: George Mitchell and Tom Foley, Robert Dole and Robert Michel 
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man-Hollings contains no 
penalty if estimates of past 
deficits are wrong, the Penta- 
gon has shifted $2.9 billion 
from the deficit for fiscal year 
1990, which began Oct. 1, to 
the previous year, simply by 
moving a payday back two 
| days. 

The Administration has 
proposed almost no specific 
budget cuts this year, leaving 
Congress to find whatever 
Savings it can. The Senate late 
last week passed a budget-rec- 
Onciliation bill, but hours of & 
negotiations with the House ; 
remain before final approval 
If the bill does not reach the 
President early this week, for 
the first time ever the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
buzz saw will swing into ac- 
tion, requiring across-the- 
board spending cuts—in 
Medicare, education, law en- 
forcement, defense. Congress 
can vote to restore the money 
once the deadline is past. Dan Rostenkowski, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, wrote in the New York 
Times last week that Congress should let Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings take effect to force a crisis: “Our refusal to attack the deficit 
would be comic if it were not so irresponsible.” 

Yet many senior Bush advisers argue that the deficit is no 
longer a major concern because it is declining as a percentage of 
the gross national product. But that is true only by virtue of book- 
keeping magic. The Congressional Budget Office puts the real 
fiscal-1990 deficit at $206 billion and says it is increasing relative 
to the GNP, thereby exerting upward pressure on real interest 
rates. Even so, says a White House official, “hardly anybody in 
the White House, or in the financial world, or elsewhere in the 
real world, believes that the : 
budget deficit matters.” 





Special-Interest Politics. 
Congress last week seemed to 
be moving toward approval of 
the Administration’s plan to ! 
cut the tax on capital gains to 
15% as well as repeal or dras- 
tically curtail the catastroph- 
ic-health-care program for 
the elderly that was passed 
only last year with the whole- 
hearted approval of the Rea- 
gan White House 

| The capital-gains cut, 
which would fulfill one of 
Bush's few specific 1988 cam- 
paign promises, is aimed at 
the well-to-do executives and 
wealthy investors in the Re- 
publican electoral coalition. 
The Democratic leadership 
on Capitol Hill mounted a 
confused, last-minute cam- 
paign to stymie the cut as un- 
fair to working people. But the 
leaders’ hearts, let alone those 
















Congress and the White House are conspiring to hide the debt with 
accounting gimmicks and off-the-books spending. The real deficit for 
1989 will be $206 billion, fully $96 billion above the official estimate. 
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= of rank-and-file members, did 
not seem to be in the fight. A 
two-year cut easily passed the 
House, while a_ bipartisan 
group of Senate leaders nego- 
* tiated ways to make the re- 
= duction permanent 

Although the White 
House argues that lowering 
the capital-gains rate would 
spur economic growth, many 
economists predict that it 
would add billions to the defi- 
cit over the long term. That 
was the least of consider- 
ations, however, in the White 
House and Congress. Says 
Speaker of the House Tom 
Foley: “I see little or no evi- 
dence that the Administration 
is pursuing serious deficit 
reduction.” 

The catastrophic-health- 
care program, which lobbying 
groups for the elderly hailed 
al its passage, imposed an an- 
nual surtax of up to $800 on 
well-heeled Medicare benefi- 
| ciaries, who balked at having to pay for benefits that were often 

duplicated by their private insurance. Last summer they began 
an intense, well-organized campaign for repeal, even though it 
could mean eliminating the entire program and leaving millions 
of needy seniors uncovered. The House voted overwhelmingly to 
do just that on Oct. 4, but the Senate, while inclined to eliminate 
the surtax, is trying to keep some parts of the program 


| Government by Symbolism. Reagan was a master at this. and 


Bush has proved a very quick study. When the Supreme Court 
last July ruled that the burning of the US. flag qualified as 
protected free speech under the First Amendment, Bush and his 
advisers organized a media event before the Iwo Jima memorial 
in Washington so the Presi- 
dent could call for a constitu- 
tional amendment to ban flag 
desecration. Congress shied 
away from an amendment, 
but last week it passed a sim- 
ple criminal law that would 
impose a jail term of up to one 
year on anyone who burned 
the flag. The White House in- 
dicated that Bush would let 
the law go on the books with- 
out his signature, because he 
thought it was probably 
unconstitutional 

Such high jinks are symp- 
tomatic of much broader 
problems that have both 
caused and accelerated the 
emasculation of Government 
Washington has been at a po- 
litical impasse since Reagan’s 
first term, when Congress— 
Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats—refused to let him gut 
popular domestic programs to 
pay for his huge tax cuts. In- 


While Washington 
dozed, savings and loan 
banks gambled foolishly. 
Now taxpayers must pick 
up a $300 billion tab for 
losses on federally 
insured accounts. 
Mismanagement of the 
Energy Department's 
nuclear weapons 
facilities may force a 
$150 billion repair job. 
Losses in the HuD scandal 
are estimated at 


$4 billion and counting. 





stead, the Government decid- 
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have it both ways: tax re- 
on as well as big boosts in 
ise spending and increas- 
niddle-class entitlements 
bly Social Security and 
supports), offset to a 
degree by cuts in pro- 
s for the poor. The re- 
& deficit spending has 
ed economic growth, but 
ufficiently to cover the 


cknowledging as much, 
emocrats have repeated- 
-ked or skirted major is- 
and problems and have 
all but powerless to offer 
ive Opposition to the Re- 
‘an program. Part of 
Jifficulty stems from the 
less, egotism, venality 
heer political cowardice 
int on Capitol Hill to- 
Auch of the current ses- 
n fact, has been devoted 
estigating either former 
ers of Congress like 

Tower, Bush’s first 


as Defense Secretary, or prominent members such as 
er Jim Wright, who was forced to resign because of his eth- 


pses. 


scipline is not what Congress is best at. It prefers being a 
ser of largesse to being a moral policeman or stern task- 
r. Leadership is generally left to the President. Yet George 
seems to have as much trouble as ever with “the vision 
’ Handcuffed by his simplistic “read my lips” campaign | 
ic against a tax increase as well as by his cautious person- 
3ush too often appears self-satisfied and reactive, 

s long-term goals, beyond hoping for a “kinder, gentler” 
, have been lost in a miasma of public relations stunts. The 
ent’s recent “education summit” with the nation’s Gover- 
roduced some interesting ideas about national standards 
le about how to pay the costs of helping public schools 


hem. His much trum- 
war against drugs was 
in underfinanced skir- 
Bush told voters last 
hat he is an environ- 
jist, but the most signifi- 
lean-air proposals put 
lis year—stringent new 
irds on automobile 
ons—were adapted 
alifornia’s strict limits 
1990s. 

road, Bush tends to 
eddy Roosevelt’s fam- 
ctum on its head by 
1g loudly and carrying 
stick. He did offer im- 
new proposals on con- 
al-force reductions in 
. Otherwise, he has al- 
the Kremlin to trump 
th a variety of strate- 
is Offers, while he non- 
ly dusted off Dwight 
ower’'s “Open Skies” 
) allow each superpow- 
light inspections of the 
territory) and suggest- 











Pressure is mounting for 
reform of the nation’s 
increasingly expensive, 
inefficient health-care 
system. Yet Congress 
buckled under special- 
interest lobbying from 
wealthier senior citizens 
and repealed 
catastrophic health 
insurance to help the 
needy. It had enacted the 
program only a year 
earlier. 





& ed a reduction in chemical 
= weapons that Congress had 
long since ordered him to 
make. His offer of economic 
assistance to Poland and 
Hungary, as they attempt to 
loosen the shackles of the 
Communist economic system, 
seemed to be just another ex- 
ample of big talk and small 
deeds—an impression offset 
only slightly when Congress 
pressured him to increase a 
proposed grant to Poland 
from a measly $115 million to 
a ho-hum $315 million 

In its day-to-day conduct 
of affairs, meanwhile, the 
Federal Government is suffer- 
ing from malnutrition. The 
Administration still has not 
nominated anyone for 77 sen- 
ior Cabinet department posi- 
tions. The Departments of In- 
terior, Education, Labor and 
Health and Human Services 
have become nearly invis- 
ible. The Federal Aviation 
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Administration’s staff is still well below the level that existed be- 
fore Reagan fired striking air controllers in 1981 and is using 
outmoded equipment to track near gridlock in the skies 
Long-standing neglect at the Energy Department led to the 
dangerous deterioration of Government-run nuclear-weapons 
plants, and the department is currently dragging its heels on an 
estimated $150 billion effort to get the program back into shape 
At the Department of Housing and Urban Development, new 
Secretary Jack Kemp is busy mopping up after eight years of 
Reagan-era mismanagement and scandal. The losses are run- 


ning beyond $4 billion. 


Many in the Administration believe they are in office to 
shrink Government. “You liberal writers are just like the Demo- 
crats in Congress,” White House Press Secretary Marlin Fitz- 
water recently lectured a reporter. “You think Government isn’t 
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As Republican influence peddlers milked the Reagan 
Administration's housing programs, the plight of the homeless 
grew worse. Thousands marched on Washington this month. 
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doing anything unless it’s tax- 
= ing and spending and creating 
new bureaucracies.” Yet the 
Government does still spend 
mightily where it has a mind 
to. The Pentagon has done 
some tactical trimming but re- 
mains the biggest Govern- 
ment consumer of all. Defense 
Secretary Dick Cheney is de- 
termined to retain as much as 
possible of the $2.4 trillion 
Reagan-era buildup—includ- 
ing a scaled-down Star Wars 
program, at about $4 billion; 
the B-2 bomber, at $535 mil- 
lion each; and the Advanced 
Tactical Fighter, projected at 
$65 million each. 

With defense spending 
unlikely to increase signifi- 
cantly over the next half- 
decade, both troop strength 
and some of those weapons 
will have to be sacrificed. Nei- 
ther the Administration nor 
Congress has suggested what 
to do. In the meantime, Che- 
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t 
| ney is proceeding with his 
| Own priorities. Because of his 
| belief that there has been only 
la temporary thaw in relations 
| with the Soviet Union, the 
| Pentagon has barely even 
| begun to assess the U.S.’s real 
defense needs should the 
change turn out to be 
permanent 
Various support programs 
for the middle and upper 
classes are also humming 
along nicely. Large-scale 
farmers and well-to-do retir- 
ees still enjoy federal largesse, 
as do oil companies and 
people earning more than 
$200,000 (whose income is 
taxed at a 28% marginal rate, 
while a working couple with 
a taxable income of $71,900 
pays 33%). Those who gain 
from such Government gener- 
osity vote—and contribute 
money—in disproportionate- 
ly high numbers and are the 
heart of the Republican elec- 
toral coalition. As long as the 
middle class has remained rel- 








= “He did more than most by 
* telling us you don’t have to 
& pay taxes even though you 
= still have needs.” 

The consequences of such 
government paralysis are 
most apparent in California, 
where the 1978 Proposition 13 
ballot initiative sparked the 
antitax revolt that swept the 
country. Now, with the state 
government hobbled by tax 
restrictions and unable to re- 
spond to public pressure, citi- 
zen initiatives have mush- 
roomed. California had 29 
propositions on its ballot last 
year on matters ranging from 
limits on auto insurance to 
new tobacco taxes. William 
Zimmerman, who helps orga- 
nize such voter initiatives, ad- 
mits that they are not the best 
way to handle complex issues 
But, he says, “if the alterna- 


When Lech Walesa finally won democratic reforms, Bush offered a live is no action, I'll take the 
paltry $115 million to help Poland through its economic crisis. Under flawed solution.” 


pressure, he raised the offer to a still inadequate $315 million. 





Citizen initiatives can be 
an example of democracy at 
work. But in this case they are 


atively unaffected by Washington's retreat, the Republican | symptomatic of governmental decay at all levels. Once a great 
strategy has paid off handsomely, most recently in Bush’s 1988 | engine of social and economic improvement, the Federal Gov- 
election and his extraordinary 75% current approval rating in | ernment began to lose its bearings in the ‘60s and ’70s in the 
the polls. Making sure the Republican coalition stays intact | midst of wars, both cold and hot, domestic upheavals and a 
| seems to be the Administration’s major priority. Secretary of | worldwide economic revolution. As the nation’s economic base 
State James Baker, asked to comment on Senate Majority Lead- | began to contract, some basic elements of the American 
er George Mitchell’s criticism of Bush’s tepid handling of the sit- | Dream—homeownership, a college education—began slowly to 
| uation in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, replied, “The | recede. The Government responded fitfully to these develop- 
President is rocking along with a 70% approval rating.” ments and eventually took on the form of a bloated, inefficient, 
But a TIME poll last week indicated increasing, if still rather | helpless giant 
Moreover, signs of strain are be- | Jimmy Carter in 1976 and, far more stridently, Ronald Rea- 


vague, doubts about the future 
ginning to show at the state 
and local levels. State officials 
generally find their constitu- 
ents as opposed to new local 
taxes as they are to the federal 
kind, except, in several states, 
when a tax is earmarked for a 
specific need: schools, say, or 
roads. 

In De Kalb County, Ga., 
however, voters last month 
overwhelmingly rejected a 1% 
hike in the local sales tax, 
even though it was intended to 

| offset part of the property tax. 
| De Kalb’s chief executive offi- 
cer, Manuel Maloof, bemoans 
the deterioration of the feder- 
al highways and Washing- 
ton’s unwillingness to provide 
adequate funds for the nation- 
al highway system and toxic- 
waste removal. But Maloof, a 
Democrat, is even more upset 
| at his own inability to repair 
| his county’s sewers and pipe- 
lines. “It’s all a residue of 
Ronald Reagan,”’ Maloof says 
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_ gan in 1980 performed a valu- 
= able service by calling atten- 
tion to the giant’s weaknesses. 
But Reagan’s approach, once 
he was elected, was funda- 
mentally flawed. So is George 
Bush's. Government was not 
the problem. The problem 
was, and still is, that the coun- 
try was being governed badly 
The conservative complaint 
that only liberal élitists think 
Washington must actually do 
something is self-evidently sil- 
ly. Of course, the Government 
must do something. That is 
why it exists: to act in ways 
that improve the lives of its 
citizens and their security in 
the world. The list of missed 
opportunities and ignored 
challenges is already much 
too long. The sooner Govern- 
ment sets about doing its job 


Even with U.S.-Soviet relations thawing, the Administration insists again, the better 
that costly weapons systems like the B-2 bomber must be —Reported by Dan Good: anal 


developed—with funds the Government does not have. 





Richard Hornik/Washington, with 
other bureaus 
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reople Have Better Things 
To Do Than Get Their Cars 
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ion, soccer games, errands. It doesn't matter what you 
have to do, the point is youd rather be doing it than getting your 
ee a ee 
car serviced. As Chrysler-Plymouth, Dodge, Dodge Truck and 
Eagle dealers, we're committed to remembering that. It’s 


the reason we use genuine Mopar parts, the Dest tools and Keep 
ning. | nat commitment to Keeping you sat 


up on the latest trait 


S- 


| fled, and your car safe and secure, is what sets our service apart. 
han A ce dant hAnane ( 1ecenenor (rave ie all aAAdE 
And what Mopar Customer Care is all about. 
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Giving the Public What It Wants 


Bush’s popularity reflects the country’s cautious sense of satisfaction 





BY LAURENCE I. BARRETT 


Sober analysts and perhaps Wall Street inves- 

tors may be disturbed by Washington’s status 

quo politics, but most Americans remain in a 

cautious, conservative mood. They seem even 

more detached than usual from combat in the 
nation’s capital and content with George Bush’s bland stew- 
ardship. A TIME/CNN poll last week demonstrated that Bush 
and the Republican Party have prospered dramatically in 
this atmosphere. 

The survey, conducted by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, 
found that 75% of those questioned approve of Bush’s perform- 
ance in office—a new high for the President, and a better mark 
by far than Ronald Reagan, Jimmy Carter, Gerald Ford or 
Richard Nixon received at this stage of their terms. Bush may 
also find that his popularity has coattails; when asked with 
which party they identify, just as 
many people called themselves 
Republicans (32%) as Demo- 
crats. In Yankelovich surveys 
earlier this year, Democrats aver- 
aged a six-point edge. By 39% to 
29%, the G.O.P. is seen as better 
able than the Democrats to han- 
dle national problems. 

But these high grades for the 
President do not translate into 
wild enthusiasm for his Adminis- 
tration. Just 27% said they ap- 
prove of Bush’s performance 
“strongly,” and half approve 
“only somewhat.” While 49% 
credit Bush with taking charge 
on major issues, 40% think he 
merely talks about them. Two- 
thirds think Bush has “pretty 
much followed” Ronald Rea- 
gan’s path, vs. one-quarter who 
believe he has “brought real 
change.” The desire for new ap- 
proaches found by opinion sur- 
veys last year seems to have 
receded. 

Bush benefits from the small appetite for rapid change. 
More than 60% say things are going well in the country, and 
90% say things are going well in their personal affairs. Yet the 
Government gets scant credit for this: 60% say they trust Wash- 
ington “only some of the time.” Asked to rate the Federal Gov- 
ernment today vs. ten years ago, a majority say Washington is 
less concerned about people like themselves, that there is less 
honesty in Government and that the USS. is less respected 
throughout the world. 

Optimism about the country’s future is weak in crucial ar- 
eas, such as the economy. However, as relations with the Soviets 
have improved, 52% of the public is now very optimistic about 
prospects for peace. The absence of fear of war boosts Bush’s 
standing. Criticism that he is too cautious to respond to Mos- 
cow’s olive-branch overtures registers with few Americans. 

Advocates of more vigorous Government, including Demo- 
cratic congressional leaders, have failed so far to exploit the la- 
tent anxieties about the economy. Ambivalence reigns on the 
chronically contentious issue of taxes: 59% are opposed to the 

general proposition of raising taxes to deal with the country’s 
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Would you be willing to 
pay higher taxes if the 
money were used for: 


problems. Yet when asked if they would pay more taxes to 
achieve specific goals such as improving schools or fighting 
drugs, the respondents answered yes on each. Why the distinc- 
tion? Because of deep skepticism about performance. By a re- 
sounding 73% to 19%, Americans believe Washington delivers 
“less value for the taxes you pay” than it did ten years ago. 

That skepticism drives the lack of interest in expanding the 
federal role. Thom Serafin, a Chicago Democratic consultant, 
says that Washington “‘is the last place to turn to for solutions.” 
Because the national Democrats are identified with Big Gov- 
ernment, their standing suffers. Battered by scandals and con- 
troversy over a pay raise, Congress has plummeted in prestige 
since the beginning of the year. While Democratic leaders on 
Capitol Hill attempt to sound alarms about fundamental prob- 
lems, they have found neither the message nor the messenger to 
make an opposition case effectively. 

Is there one person regarded as the Democrats’ national 
leader? No, said 74% of Ameri- 
cans in last week’s poll. When 
asked to choose the “national 
leader” among six prominent 
Democrats, just 14% selected Jes- 
se Jackson; 13%, Mario Cuomo; 
10%, Michael Dukakis. That last 
year’s presidential candidate 
fares so poorly and that no single 
personality commands wide rec- 
ognition underscore the Demo- 
crats’ plight. They lack, among 
other things, what insiders call a 
“defining issue.” The public wor- 
ries about mediocre schools and 
the illicit drug trade but does not 
hold Bush responsible. His rheto- 
ric on those subjects seems to have 
absolved him. 

The President’s program to 
rescue the savings and loan in- 
dustry will be expensive to tax- 
payers into the next century, but 
interest in that issue has evapo- 
rated. Says Mississippi legislator 
Charles Capps: “I’m on the board 
of three banks, and I don’t hear a word about the S&L 
bailouts.” Bush’s critics pour out admonitions about the nation- 
al debt, say, or the trade deficit, but they fail to penetrate gener- 
al complacency. Such abstract issues are like cotton candy, says 
Democratic pollster Peter Hart: “You can taste it, but you can’t 
chew it.” 

Some Democrats take solace in the results of special House 
elections this year. By the time the eighth contest is held in No- 
vember, the Democrats are almost certain to have gained one 
seat, But the Democrats who have won so far campaigned as 
conservatives. 

This climate gives Bush considerable political capital on 
which to trade. As Republican pollster Richard Wirthlin 
points out, “He has running room now that few Presidents 
have enjoyed during the last 30 years.” Still, Bush has chosen 
to mark time, hoarding his popularity rather than investing it 
in innovation, however cautiously. To move off center, the 
polls show, might be risky at the moment. Yet political support 
has a way of disintegrating when people get bored with 
bromides or when crises born of inertia remind voters about 
Government's purpose. = 
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Our Agents Are 
the Best in 


the Business 


Here’s Why That 
Should Matter to You 


Of more than forty-seven thousand insurance agents 
in the United States, fewer than nine hundred 
represent The Cincinnati Insurance Company. We 
believe our agents are among the best in the business 
in terms of knowledge, experience and commitment 
to service. 


We’ ve discovered the best agents are those who are 
as committed to their communities as they are to 
their work. We’ve learned the best insurance 
salesmen are also the best Boy Scout leaders, Junior 
Achievement advisors and PTA Presidents. 


It’s not just civic responsibility. It’s doing business 
the right way. 


Good business is stability. Our agents have invested 
their lives in their companies. When you buy a 
policy from them, chances are you’ll be putting your 
trust in an agency generations old. Good 
business is being there tomorrow. 


Being the best is setting your own 
standards. It means getting you 
through the tough times. It’s being 
there fast when catastrophe strikes. 


It’s comforting to know our agents are 
there when life is good; to help you 
plan for a secure future; to make the 
most out of every insurance 

dollar you spend. Being the 
best is knowing the 
perfect policy when 
the workforce 
increases 

by one 

hundred or 

your family 

grows by one. 


We understand every time our agent talks to you, 
our reputation is on the line. That’s why we choose 
only those agents who will give you complete 

answers to your important questions. Our agents are 
backed up by the best claims adjusters in the industry 
giving you prompt claims service without red tape 
and excessive delays. It’s our way to guarantee your 
claims are settled quickly and your check is delivered 
promptly. 


Admittedly, it may take a while to get used to being 
treated so well. But, it won’t take you long to figure 
out our agents aren’t part of the crowd. 


If you would like to know more about the insurance 


company with the best agents in the business, why 


not call one of them. Chances are you’ll recognize 
the face. 


* 


5s ‘ THE 
The Cincinnati 


Insurance Company 
P.O. Box 145496 


Cincinnati, Ohio 45250-5496 
(513) 870-2000 


CINCINNAT] 


COMPANIES 
INSURANCE 





The Cincinnati insurance Company is a subsidiary of Cincinnati Financial Corporation. 
1989-The Cincinnati insurance Company 
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Read this... 


And see how good it feels to help the 
27 million Americans who can’t. 










Time Read? can make vou to carry out instructions. And what is a 
To yo hardship for the functionally illiterate person 








a better teacher, tutor, at home, is a disaster waiting to happen for his 
employer, volunteer, person co-workers, the people who follow him on the 
freeway, even his own children who depend 
At Time Inc., our success depends on the on him to give them the right pills when 
printed word and we they’re sick. That’s why 







realize the importance of || it’s so important for all of 
a literate community. Wi us to work toward 

That’s why we started Succeed ith Us ‘|| literacy, now. And Time 
Time To Read® and why Between 1986 and 1988, Time ToRead? || To Read* makes the 






which uses Time Inc's magazines in its 


we work closely with , has helped 65% to 71% of our perfect partner. 


volunteers from other 
businesses, community 
groups and schools 
throughout the country 
to help teens and adults, 
who are marginal 






WRITE FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 


And it’s so easy for 
you and the members of 













readers, to improve their sill ogee your business, school or 
reading, thinking and respite; it's one ao tnost towasding. organization to join us. If 
vocabulary skills. Now, experiences they've ever had. In peat she you’re impressed with 
we'd like to work with | others, ies, She ae their _ || our performance so far, 
your organization. _ and improve their just think of what we 
Whatever your field, =e could do with the help 
you have much to gain sree. and \ and talent of volunteers 
from a more literate from your company or 






community and a lot to community group. If 
lose from a functionally illiterate one. you’d like to find out more about Time To 
Read® please write: 






Teach someone to read, 













you’ ll both be better for it Time To Read* Corporate Community Relations 
; ; Time Inc. Rockefeller Center 
Imagine you have an employee who is New York, NY 10020 Tel No.: (212) $22-1430 









asked by his four-year-old daughter to read her 
a bedtime story. He might be able to struggle 
through some of the words, but not enough to 


’ = ® 
comprehend the meaning. It’s sad for them, time to read 


but tragic for you who rely on your employees The Time Inc. Literacy Program 





















YOUR TIE LINE 
TO QUALITY: ROLEX 


iA) Cau aulele(-loR-)in-)alelial-lale Rei t-\cjle 
design, Rolex defines timekeeping 
style, setting its own standard. The 
Datejust" and companion Lady 
Datejust chronometers are self-winding 
and pressure-proof to 330 feet within 
their seamless Oyster® cases. Handcrafted 
in 18 karat gold and stainless steel with 
matching Jubilee bracelets, these superb 
timepieces provide unequalled performance 
folamiclale ke) m-\ac\=1-m 


Only at your Official Rolex Jeweler. 


MAIER & BERKELE 


Jewelers to the South since 1887 

















Inside Georgia Call 404-261-4911 collect Outside Georgia call 1-800-241-1627 
Buckhead 261-4911 * Decatur 378-5484 * Southlake 961-6930 * Cumberland Mall 442-3167 * Perimeter Mall 396-8011 * Lenox Square 233-8201 
Registered Jeweler. Certified Gemologist. Accredited Gem Laboratory. American Gem Society 








LET THE HURRICANE FORCE OF A 
PARAMOUNT BLOWER MAKE SHORT 
WORK OF YOUR YARD CLEAN-UPS. 





Why fool with rakes, brooms, brushes? 

Do your yard cleaning jobs with a 
powerful Paramount Electric Power 
Blower with energy efficient permanent 
magnet motor. 

Save on water bills, too, by using 
your Paramount blower instead of hos- 
ing down driveways, patios, walks. 

Just direct its 125 MPH jet of air at 


Cleaning out gutters. 


leaves, grass clippings, dirt and other 


debris, and they're gone. pore ean 
The Vac-N-Sac™ attachment 
(standard on some models) converts ais 4 
your blower into a handy, heavy-duty 
vacuum. < Mlegrelli &E company 
There’s even an optional attachment 9200 Siesein Avarase . 


that blows the leaves from your gutters, 
really fast, from the safety of the ground. 


Chatsworth, California 91311-6092 


5 models let you choose the exact power 

blower for your yard. 

A. PB450. Electronic Variable Speed 
Blower/Vacuum. 

B. PB350. 2-Speed Blower/Vacuum. 


C. PB250. Electronic Variable Speed Blower. 
Accepts ail Paramount accessories. 

D. PB150. 1-Speed Blower. Accepts all 
Paramount accessories. 


E. PB90. The Windbroom™ 1-Speed Compact 
Blower. 





Available at these fine dealers: 
(All models may not be available at ail locations.) 


ACE HARDWARE STORES 
BIG G DISCOUNT STORES 


H.W.1. HARDWARE AND HOME CENTER STORES 


K MART 
PRO HARDWARE STORES 


BUILDERS SQUARE | 
TRUE VALUE HARDWARE STORES 


HOME DEPOT 
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The Shifting Politics of Abortion 





With two major victories, the pro-choice majority shows that it is not so silent 


as it only last July that 
W pro-life forces were 

cheering themselves 
hoarse? After years of battling in 
the streets, the legislatures and the 
courts, they had won their greatest 
victory: a ruling by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in Webster v. Repro- 
ductive Health Services, Inc. that 
gives states enhanced power to re- 
strict abortions. It was only a mat- 
ter of time, pro-lifers predicted, 
before abortions were severely re- 
stricted, if not banned. 

Three months later, pro-lif- 
ers must be wondering what hit 
them. Abortion-rights groups, 
perhaps with their fingers 


Webster decision would galva- 
nize a silent pro-choice majority. 
Last week, as pro-choice activists 
won stunning victories in Flori- 
da’s legislature and the U.S. Con- 
gress, that promise began to be 
fulfilled. With the political land- 
scape seeming to undergo a seis- 
mic shift, many antiabortion pol- 
iticians have concluded that the 
only way to maintain their foot- 
ing is to tiptoe away from their 
former positions. 

Nothing better illustrated the 
growing fear of a pro-choice vot- 
er backlash than the special ses- 
sion of the Florida legislature. 
Just days after the Supreme Court’s Web- 
ster ruling, first-term Republican Gover- 
nor Bob Martinez, a staunch pro-lifer, 
called the session to consider new anti- 
abortion laws. In a state with a fast-grow- 
ing G.O.P., it appeared to be a politically 
astute move. 

But polls quickly showed that more 
than 60% of Floridians opposed further 
restrictions and that only 
24% would vote for Marti- 
nez again. Even members 
of his own party, worried 
that an antiabortion label 
would hurt Republicans 
among suburban and 
women voters, began de- 
nouncing the special ses- 
sion as a costly waste of 
time. Just days before the 
session opened, Florida’s 
supreme court ruled that 
abortion was protected by 
the state constitution, 
which contains a right-to- 


—_— *, an 
Pro-choice protesters in Tallahassee, Fla., 
Some lawmakers are tiptoeing away from antiabortion positions. 
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privacy clause approved by the voters in 
1980. The court went on to overturn a 
state law requiring that parents be noti- 
fied when their teenage daughters seek 
abortions. 

The session, scheduled for four days, 
collapsed after only two, during which 
pro-choice legislators turned back 14 


| antiabortion bills—three of them pro- 


posed by the Governor. 
Abortion-rights activists 
were jubilant. “This has 
gone better than we 
hoped,” exulted Eleanor 
Smeal, president of the 
Fund for the Feminist Ma- 
jority. “It should encourage 
state politicians every- 
where who are pro-choice 
to take a stand.” 

It has already encour- 


yeys—euvis 


Though he had expected to 


his party for next year’s gu- 





for the special session. 


aged several in Florida. | 


be easily renominated by | 


bernatorial race, Martinez must 
now overcome a primary chal- 
lenge from pro-choice Republi- 
can State Senator Marlene 
Woodson-Howard. Anxious not 
to revive old charges that he is an 
indecisive leader, Martinez has 
vowed to reintroduce the defeat- 
ed bills when the legislature 
meets in regular session next 
April. He dismisses the notion 
that he may have suffered politi- 
cally. “When you're functioning 
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can’t think of politics.” 

In Washington, where they 
rarely think of anything else, 
enough Congressmen read the 
political winds to hand right-to- 
lifers another reversal on the very 
day the Florida session ended. 
After voting for eight straight 
years to ban Medicaid funding 
for abortions except when the 
mother’s life is in danger, the 
House voted 216 to 206 to allow 
payments for poor women who 
become pregnant through rape or 
incest. Twenty-six House mem- 
bers who opposed such funding 
in 1988 changed sides. 


law would affect few women. 
Rape and incest accounted for 
less than 1% of the 1.6 million 
pregnancies that ended in abor- 
tion last year. Only about one-quarter of 
| those women—roughly 4,000—were poor 
enough to qualify for Medicaid payments. 
Though Bush is hinting that his position is 
negotiable, he is on record as promising to 
veto the measure, a gesture to the pro-life 
groups he has been courting since he 
switched to their camp after joining the 
Reagan ticket in 1980. 

Democratic leaders in Congress ac- 
knowledge that they do not have the votes 
to override a presidential veto. But Senate 
majority leader George Mitchell urged 
Bush to reconsider, pointedly recalling his 
vacillating stands on the issue. “The Pres- 
ident has already changed his position on 
abortion once, in 1980,” Mitchell ob- 
served dryly. “He can do so again.” Dem- 
ocrats might even prefer a veto. After be- 
ing outmaneuvered in recent weeks on tax 
cuts and the American flag, they relish 





why he rejected federal help for poor 
| women facing a horrible predicament. 
“This isn’t about teenagers getling preg- 


The proposed change in the | 








out of conviction,” he says, “you | 








the prospect of watching Bush explain | 
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nant ina car at the drive-in movie,” says a 
top aide to the House Democratic leader- 
ship. “This is about rape and incest and 
poor women.” 

Republican strategists have long 
feared that abortion could be the issue that 
divides the affluent, younger suburbanites 
from the hordes of fundamentalists and 
right-to-lifers who jointly swelled the 
G.O.P.’s ranks in the 1980s. Excited Demo- 
crats are testing out pro-choice positions to 
see whether they can lure away pro-choice 
Republicans and independents. Such strat- 
egies could prove especially damaging if 
they lead to the defeat of Republicans in 


state legislatures, which next year will be- | 


gin reapportioning congressional districts 
on the basis of the 1990 census. 

Perhaps to signal right-to-life groups 
that the Administration is not backing 
away from them, the Justice Department 
last week filed a brief in one of the three 
abortion cases facing the Supreme Court 
this term. It calls for the court to uphold a 
Minnesota law that would require a teen- 
age girl to obtain the permission of both 
parents before having an abortion—even 
if they have never lived together. 


bortion-rights groups boast that 
A since the Webster ruling, their 

membership has skyrocketed and 
their war chests have filled to bulging. 
They have shrewdly appealed to conser- 
vatives by framing the issue in terms of 
whether government or the woman should 
decide about abortion. They are also re- 
sorting to what was once a favorite weap- 
on of right-wing organizations, the elec- 
tion hit list. Last week the National Abor- 
tion Rights Action League unveiled the 
NARAL Nine: nine antiabortion lawmak- 
ers it vowed to help defeat at the polls. The 
list included Florida’s Martinez, South 
Carolina Senator Jesse Helms and Con- 
necticut Governor William O'Neill. “We 
will do everything possible to bring these 


politicians down,” promises Kate Michel- | 


man, NARAL ’s executive director. 
Lawmakers who try to dodge by soft- 
pedaling their antiabortion positions run 
the risk that their inconsistency may itself 
become an issue. In New York City’s 
mayoral race, G.O.P. candidate Rudolph 
Giuliani has pronounced himself person- 
ally opposed to abortion, but promises if 
elected to defend the right to choose. That 
prompted a thinly disguised rebuke from 
New York’s John Cardinal O’Connor 
Without singling out Giuliani by name, 
O'Connor said politicians who practice 
such “evasions” were “irrational and de- 
ceitful”—criticisms that could discourage 


the ethnic Roman Catholic vote that Giu- | 


liani desperately needs to defeat Demo- 
crat David Dinkins. 

Pro-life groups, licking their wounds 
and refiguring their strategies, draw some 
encouragement from polls showing that 


voters opposed to blanket restrictions on 
abortion rights nevertheless favor certain 
specific regulations, such as laws that for- 
bid abortion for the purpose of selecting a 


fensive. Early this month, 14 legislators in- 
troduced a package of nine bills that would 
guarantee a woman's access to abortion 
and repeal some restrictions passed in re- 


| resentative Stephen Freind. 


child’s sex. That is the approach that pro- 
lifers are taking in Pennsylvania, where 
the state legislature is considering ten 
antiabortion measures proposed by Rep- 


cent years. “It was time to stop responding 
| to what was offered by the other side,” says 
Democratic State Representative Karen 
Ritter. In the battle over abortion, most of 
the cheers are coming from the pro-choice 
side. —By Richard Lacayo. Reported by James 
Carney/Miami and Naushad S. Metta/New York 


But even in Pennsylvania emboldened 
pro-choice lawmakers are going on the of- 




















A Pair of Electoral Tests 


W hether abortion is an issue that will decide the outcome of elections is being 
tested in Governor’s campaigns in Virginia and New Jersey. Race was ex- 
pected to be a dominant preoccupation in Virginia, where Democratic Lieut. 
Governor Douglas Wilder is seeking to become the nation’s first elected black 
Governor. But while it may never be far from voters’ minds, the race issue has 
failed to materialize, allowing Wilder to keep the focus on the antiabortion views 
of his Republican opponent, Marshall Coleman. 

Coleman and Wilder are running nearly even, but Wilder has wider support 
among women voters. Polls indicate that abortion is the decisive factor in the dis- 
parity. “I trust the women of Virginia,” Wilder taunted his opponent in a tele- 
vised debate last week. 
“That's the difference be- 
tween you and I.” Cole- 
man is trying the hang- 
tough route, sticking to 
his staunch opposition to 
abortion in all cases ex- 
cept where the life of the 
woman is in danger. But 
he has promised that if he 
wins the election he will 
not propose legislation to 
outlaw the termination of 
pregnancies that result 
from rape or incest. 

In New Jersey, Dem- 
ocrat Jim Florio has built 
a substantial lead over 
Republican Congressman 
Jim Courter in part by re- 
minding voters of Court- 
er’s solid antiabortion vot- 
ing record in Congress. 
Courter has been forced 
into a defensive retreat, 
promising that if elected he will keep his hands off the state’s liberal abortion laws. 
“After Courter won the primary, he appeared to modify his position,” admits John 
Tomicki, executive director of the New Jersey Right to Life Committee. “We be- 
lieve he was uncomfortable with the issue.” Kathryn Kolbert, an attorney for the 
A.C.L.U.’s Reproductive Freedom Project, puts it more bluntly. “He’s just done a 
total backpedal,” she says. “He’s read the polls.” 

Pro-choice groups have pumped time and money into campaigns against 
Coleman and Courter. Last week NARAL previewed a pair of anti-Coleman 
commercials it has produced for the Virginia race. In New Jersey the group ex- 
pects to spend $100,000 on Florio’s behalf. The organization also plans to con- 
tact 50,000 specially selected G.O.P. and independent voters who might be per- 
suaded to support him solely on the basis of his pro-choice stance. “Abortion is 
now a dominant issue in American politics,” says Kate Michelman, NARAL’s 
executive director. Pro-choice activists are doing everything they can to keep it 
that way. = 
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Republican Courter, left, has been turning away from 
his antiabortion hard line, but Democrat Florio still leads 
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ABOUT 
BETA CAROTENE 
AND CANCER. 








BASED ON A U.S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE SURVEY, 
AMERICANS, ON AVERAGE, EAT FOOD THAT SUPPLIES ONLY 25-30% 
OF THE BETA CAROTENE IN DIETS SUGGESTED TO 
HELP REDUCE CANCER RISK* 


Ever since an association was found 
between diets high in Beta Carotene-rich 
foods and lowered risk of certain cancers, 
sea have been asking: 

* What foods are good sources of 
Beta Carotene? 

* How much of these foods am I getting? 

* How much Beta Carotene is contained in 
diets recommended to reduce cancer risk? 

Diets recommended by leading gov- 
ernment agencies include fruits and vege- 
tables rich in Beta Carotene. Analysis o 
these diets shows that anyone following 
them would be eating 5 to 6 mg of Beta 
Carotene per day* 

But ideal diets and actual diets are often 
far apart. In fact, on average, Americans are 
only getting about 1.5 mg of Beta Carotene 
a day based on the widely-accepted US. 
Dept. of Agriculture Food Intake Survey. 
And that is only about 25-30% of the Beta 
Carotene found in the recommended diets 
—a very substantial gap. 

This Beta Carotene gap can be closed 
by significantly increasing your daily 
intake of foods such as spinach, kale, Swiss 
chard, carrots, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, 


apricots, peaches, papayas and cantaloupes. 


*"Dietary Intake of Carotenes and the Carotene Gap, ‘Clinical Nutrition’ May-June 1988. 





These foods also provide fiber and other important 
nutrients, 

And for those of you who have been asking 
about supplements, research scientists are conducting 
a number of studies throughout the world to measure 
the effects of Beta Carotene and other nutrients in 
dietary supplement form. The results of these studies 
are not expected for several more years. 

In the meantime, you should carefully consider 
all the recommendations of leading authorities in the 
cancer field including, of course, good dietary habits 
such as increased fiber and less fat-not smoking and 
having regular medical check-ups. race 


A health message from Hoffmann-LaRoche Inc 


mportant news 
about car price 
Increases. 


No way. 


To those expecting to see increased prices on our new car 
models, we have just one thing to say. Surprise. For the first time in 
Volkswagens' history, we've not only frozen new model intro prices, 
we've actually lowered them. And we've also added new features 
to some models without charging you a dime 

We've listened to how car buyers feel today, and we agree you 
deserve more than you've been getting. So instead of offering a 
sale here, a rebate there, and raising prices annually, we're 
offering the lowest possible prices throughout the model year. 
We're also working closely with our designers and engineers to 
introduce new models priced thousands less than you might expect 
If we don't believe a car offers honest value, it won't wear the 
Volkswagen name. 

Of course, we aren't the first car maker to offer greater value. 
But we are the first to reject the notion that prices have to increase 
every year. Take the Golf GL 2-door, for example. We've added 
new standard features, yet we've whittled $475 off last year's 
model price* Last year’s sticker price on the Jetta GL 4-door was 
$11,120.** This year it reads $10,295** — a savings of over $800** 

If you're looking for the least expensive car on the road, it won't 
be a Volkswagen. But if you like the idea of a German-engineered 
car, wrapped in a European styled body, and offered at a true 
American value, theres a good chance your next car will be a 
Volkswagen. 


*Based on a comparison of comparably equipped 1989 and 1990 Golf GL 2-door models 
**Base manufacturer's suggested retail price, excluding taxes, license, transportation, and 
dealer charges. Savings based upon a comparison of the MSRP of comparably equipped 
1989 and 1990 Jetta GL 4-door models 











It's time to think about 
Volkswagen again. 





Seatbelts save lives. Don’t drink and drive. ] 





For details call 1-800-444-VWUS 
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Major Giroldi, whose miscalculation caused the plot to fail; rebel Captain Nicasio Lorenzo died in the coup’s aftermath 


Who Lost Noriega? 





hat kind of rebel officers risk 
W their lives to storm the lair of a 

hated military dictator, capture 
him at gunpoint, decline either to kill him 
or to turn him over to U.S. forces standing 
by to receive him, then let him contact 
his mistress, who calls loyal troops to his 
rescue? 

That credulity-stretching scenario 
was among the fresh revelations that 
spilled out last week in Washington dur- 
ing recriminations over the botched rebel- 
lion against Panamanian strongman Ma- 
nuel Antonio Noriega. Those most to 
blame for the coup’s collapse seemed to be 
the brave but muddled men who staged it. | 
But congressional critics from both 
parties lambasted George Bush for »*, 
failing to dispatch American troops 
to snatch the dictator and spirit him 
back to the U.S., where he is wanted 
on drug-trafficking charges. The 
White House in turn scolded Con- 





fast-moving crisis and for hypocriti- 
cally turning hawkish after earlier 
rejecting Administration plans for 
covert action against the strongman. 
There is plenty of blame to go 
around: 


The Rebels. Their first big mistake 
was trying to persuade Noriega to 
retire peacefully instead of killing 


755 Pe (i 
U. S. soldiers watching Noriega’s headquarters 


Mainly the coup’s muddled leaders, but there is plenty of blame to go around 


Their second was counting on Major 


Francisco Olechea, commander of the 
élite Battalion 2000, to be neutral; instead, 
he brought his troops to Noriega’s rescue. 
The widow of the slain coup leader Major 
Moisés Giroldi called Olechea a turncoat 
Some U.S. officials, however, suspect that 
Olechea switched sides bécause he did not 
get timely assurances that Giroldi and his 
troops had succeeded in capturing Nor- 
iega. He waited for more than two hours 
after he knew the coup attempt had be- 
gun, and then, under pressure from loyal- 
ist commanders to come to Noriega’s aid, 
Olechea and his troops moved out from 
their base at Fort Cimarron at about 








him or handing him over to the U.S. Bush's macho rhetoric raised hopes of U.S. intervention 


| manian 





= 





10 a.m. Not until an hour later did the 
rebels manage to seize a state radio sta- 
tion and begin broadcasting their capture 
of Noriega. 


The Administration. Bush believed, cor- 
rectly, that US. participation in the 
coup attempt would discredit the Pana- 
Opposition and anger Latin 
American countries in which the U.S 
has more important interests. The Presi- 


| dent, however, has sent confusing sig- 


nals by using macho rhetoric about U.S 
military options. Such tough talk, de- 
signed to quiet right-wing critics, raised 
expectations in both the U.S. and Pana- 
ma of American intervention 
Despite the long-standing con- | 
tacts between the U.S. and Panama- 
nian military and intelligence com- 
munities, the U.S. apparently did 
not learn of the coup until Giroldi 
spilled his story. Compounding that 
failure, the CIA officers whom Gir- 
oldi informed of the coup failed to 
arrange for reliable communication 
with him. “The first, the absolute 
first thing you do in this case is put 
somebody with a radio next to him,” 
says a former CIA director 
Communications back in Wash- 
ington were not much better, in part 
because the Bush Administration did 
not follow a crisis-management | 
practice from the Reagan era: imme- 
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diately convene the senior deputies of the 
Defense and State Departments, the CIA 
and the National Security Council to com- 
pare information. Moreover, Bush, a for- 
mer CIA director who loves to pore over 


undigested intelligence cables, insisted on 


receiving three streams of often conflicting 
reports from the CIA, Defense and State. 


Congress. While the coup was under 
way, Senator Jesse Helms and other law- 
makers were contacting sources at State, 
the CIA, the Pentagon, the White House— 
and even the U.S. embassy and military 
bases in Panama. Those contacts yielded 
buckets of criticism from mid-level offi- 
cials who considered the Bush response to 
the coup too limp. “This creates all kinds 
of problems,” 
Dick Cheney. “You cannot have every 
member of Congress involved . . . 
is still unfolding.” 

The U.S. ban on political assassina- 
tions may also have reduced Bush’s op- 
tions. In July 1988 the Reagan Adminis- 
tration proposed helping one of Noriega’s 
former cronies, Lieut. Colonel Eduardo 
Herrera, overthrow him. The idea was re- 
jected by the Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee out of fear that Noriega, who is always 
armed and heavily guarded, might have 
to be killed. Some of the Senators who 


says Defense Secretary | 


while it | 





Giroldi’s widow fled to refuge in Miami 
One key officer, she said, was a turncoat. 





have sniped publicly at Bush’s failure to 
abduct Noriega were among those who 
privately opposed the Reagan proposal. 

In a session with the President last 
week, Oklahoma Democrat David Boren, 
chairman of the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee, conceded that the assassination 
ban should be reinterpreted. The commit- 
tee’s ranking Republican, William Cohen 
of Maine, questioned whether US. offi- 
cials might be allowed to “provide infor- 
mation or assistance to groups seeking to 
overthrow dictatorial governments and 
establish democracies.” 








In Panama, meanwhile, Noriega and 


| his terror squads admit to jailing 77 oppo- 


nents, and have beaten up scores of others 
on the street. U.S. officials say that some 


| suspected coup leaders have been tortured 


and executed. Noriega also banned unau- 
thorized assemblies and froze salaries of 
civilian government employees. Some of 
them had celebrated a bit prematurely 
when they heard news of the Oct. 3 coup 


| attempt, cheering and ripping posters of 


Noriega from their office walls. 

The Bush Administration hopes that 
Noriega’s crackdown will radicalize his 
opposition, perhaps leading to another 
attempt to remove him. If such an effort 


is mounted, its organizers would be wise 


to pay more attention to security than 
those who took part in the recent fiasco. 
Consider the case of “Comandante Ro- 
mano,” a rebel officer who managed to 
escape from Panama to Miami, where 
government and church leaders hid him 
in a hotel in which he would be safe from 
Noriega’s spies. Last week the coman- 
dante was granting television interviews, 
unaware that a brochure identifying his 
whereabouts (the Chateaubleau Inn) was 
cheerfully poking out of his breast 
pocket. —By Dan Goodgame. 
With reporting by Ricardo Chavira and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington 











Sources of the Strongman’ s Strength 


oriega’s ability to hang on in the 

face of fierce opposition from the 
U.S. stems mainly from his tactic of 
buying or winning the support of a 
handful of key officers within the mil- 
itary. He has convinced some leaders 
of the 17,000-strong Panama Defense 
Forces of two dubious propositions: 
first, that the country’s political oppo- 
sition will eviscerate the PDF if it 
comes to power; second, that he alone 
represents the military's best inter- 
ests. The soldiers, says a foreign diplo- 
mat, “view Noriega as the keystone in 
an arch; without him the arch will 
crumble.” 

The general also has a significant 
civilian power base among Panama’s 
nonwhite majority. It stems from his 
image as the protector of /a revolucion, 
the shift in political power led by 


Omar Torrijos Herrera, who seized control of the military in 
a coup 21 years ago. A cholo (a Spanish-American Indian), 
Torrijos gave fellow cholos, blacks, Chinese and other non- 
whites new influence, both within the military and in the 
government. This broke the traditional monopoly held by 
the country’s wealthy class of European descendants. 

Under Torrijos, the Democratic Revolutionary Party 
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Many PoF troops are bullish on Noriega 
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(P.R.D.) became a vehicle through 
which once powerless nonwhites ex- 
erted new political influence. The par- 
ty, in turn, benefited from its tight rela- 
tionship with the PDF, which 
dispensed patronage favors. Thus, 
when the U.S, demands Noriega’s res- 
ignation, it steps into Panama’s com- 
plex mix of race and class politics. 
“This is a battle that is much larger 
than Noriega,” says a senior official of 
the P.R.D. “Bush’s people say they have 
no quarrel with the military. The prob- 
lem is that the old-line oligarchs would 
use Noriega’s expulsion as a chance to 
take back what they lost. This is what 
makes this a war for us.” 

Within the military, Noriega too 
has played the race issue shrewdly, 
promoting nonwhite officers and giv- 
ing the predominantly nonwhite en- 


listed ranks new perks. He has traditionally stocked the post 
exchanges with ample and affordable consumer goods and 
protected the pay of enlisted men against U.S. economic 
sanctions. But as the angry general now wreaks revenge on 
his military foes, he runs the danger of straining the old loy- 
alties. The distrust, hatred and fear injected into the army 
are a potentially combustible mix. 
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At Xerox, we've always believed in mak- 
ing our own luck. 


Which is why our midsized copiers are 
designed to do everything you ask of 
them, time after time, copy after copy. 
But they're more than reliable. They're 
easy to use. Even the most complicated 
tasks—like turning a batch of mixed- 
sized originals into a set of uniform 
copies or copying computer forms -—are 
now as simple as making a single copy 
on a desktop model. There are even 
fewer buttons to press 


As for copy quality, that’s another thing 
you can take for granted. Because our 
breakthrough microprocessor technol- 
ogy automatically monitors copy quality 
and makes sure every copy is as clean 
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makes copying quick and easy by call- 
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Tattletale Memoir 


avoided sexual matters “had others not 
dealt with the matter in such detail.” Pre- 
vious accounts of King’s philandering, 





alph David Abernathy was Martin 
| Luther King Jr.’s closest adviser 
from the 1955 Montgomiery bus boycott 
that sparked the civil rights movement to 
| the Memphis motel where King was slain. | 
He cradled the dying King in his arms 
and succeeded him as head of the 
Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference. Now Abernathy, 63, 
who was forced out as SCLC’s presi- 
dent in 1977, has spilled the most 
intimate secrets to which his close 
association made him privy in his 
autobiography And the Walls 
Came Tumbling Down. 

The book, published by 
Harper & Row this month, con- 
firms long-circulated reports of 
King’s philandering. According to 
Abernathy, on the night before the 
murder of King on April 4, 1968, 
he consorted with one woman ina 
private Memphis home, with a sec- 


Martin Luther King Jr.’s best friend reveals some sordid details 


nathy, King and his assistant, Bernard 
Lee, on the evening in question. She con- 
tends that Abernathy, having fallen un- 
conscious while drinking, occupied her 
bedroom until about 3:45 a.m., when she 
and King put an ice pack on his neck to 





says Abernathy, have not provided an ex- 
planation of his behavior. Abernathy does 
not do much better, merely observing that 
King “had a particularly difficult time” 
fending off women. 

Why would Abernathy add an unsa- 
vory note to the memory of King’s mur- 
der? He complains that King’s other aides 
saw him as “no more than an appendage 
to Martin,” so he may have wished 
to underscore his leading role in 
SCLC. His declared purpose, how- 
ever, was “to render justice to the 
dead without causing too much un- 
necessary pain to the living.” 

Many of King’s other friends 
and associates banded together 
last week to demand that Aber- 
nathy “repudiate” his account of 
King’s last hours. Among those 
signing a wire of protest were Jesse 
Jackson, Atlanta Mayor Andrew 
Young, and SCLC’s current presi- 
dent, Joseph Lowery. They specu- 
lated that “to sell books” someone 
other than Abernathy wrote the 
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ond—a woman legislator from 
Kentucky—in his motel, and then 
got into an early-morning fight with yeta 
third woman who had been looking for | 
him during the night. King “knocked her 
across the bed,” Abernathy writes. 

This account is disputed by Adjua Abi 
Naantaanbuu, a Memphis barber who ac- 
knowledges cooking dinner for Aber- 


King compatriot Ralph David Abernathy 


“T have written nothing in malice.” 


wake him. Said she: “If there was any sex 
going down in my bedroom, it was by Ab- 
ernathy himself.” The former Kentucky 
lawmaker, Georgia Powers of Louisville, 
was at the Lorraine Motel that night but 
declined to comment. | 

Abernathy claims that he would have | 


offending passages. But Harper & 
Row spokesman Steve Sorrentino 

insists that “the book is entirely Aber- 
| nathy’s words,” In Memphis on a promo- 
tion tour, Abernathy, who has had two 
strokes and suffers from glaucoma, de- 
clared, “I am not a Judas. I have written 
nothing in malice and omitted nothing 
out of cowardice.” % 








Grapevine 





TAKES ONE TO KNOW ONE. The Presi- Se 
dent’s choice for the Resolution Trust Corpo- 
ration Oversight Board, which is charged 
with setting policy for the $166 billion S&L 
bailout, is James Simmons, retiring chairman 
of Valley National Bank, Arizona’s largest. 
Valley National has a net worth of $541 mil- 
lion and more than $350 million in defaulted 
real estate loans on its books, an amount that 
could rise to $800 million, according to some 
banking experts. Simmons was Bush’s cam- 
paign co-chairman in Arizona. 


THE COCAINE AVALANCHE. The fuss 
over the discovery of 21.4 tons of cocaine ina 
California warehouse a fortnight ago has obscured other 
huge caches of Peruvian powder discovered by incredulous 
federal agents. In one eight-day period, more than 40 tons 
of cocaine was confiscated—equal to half the nation’s esti- 
mated annual consumption. Drug czar William J. Bennett is 
demanding an urgent review of that estimate. 


LOCAL HERO. George Bush has suggested that next year’s 
seven-nation economic summit be held ih his adopted state 
of Texas, setting off a scramble among Cities vying to intro- 
duce Europeans to barbecue and blazing heat. If Houston, 
which Bush is said to favor, wins, it could be out of the run- 








Five weeks after brain surgery: 
Reagan's Mohawk cut is gone 





4 ning for the 1992 Republican Convention—a 
© price worth paying, since the economic sum- 
mit should cost the city only $1 million, a lot 
less than a convention, and reap several times 
as much in revenue. 


QUOTE CHECK OF THE WEEK. Turns out 
that Ollie North’s famous quip—“The aver- 
age height of [Soviet people] is shrinking due 
to poor nutrition. Pretty soon the average 
Russian male will be shorter than Michael 
Dukakis”—was first uttered a year earlier at 
the University of Florida by Jack Wheeler, 
director of Washington’s ultra-conservative 
Freedom Research Foundation. Ollie. says 
Wheeler, was sent a copy of his remarks. 


GIMME THAT OLD SOFT SHOE. Because 12% of recruits 
were dropping out of basic training, the Navy relaxed some 
rules. Being unable to swim no longer results in automatic 
discharge. Poor academic performance means remedial 
classes. Even boots aren't mandatory in boot camp. 
Tender-footed recruits can now 
wear sneakers during the first 
few weeks of training, 

and stress fractures are 

way down. 


ms 
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CALIFORNIA 


The Pelicans 
Are Dying 


The 3.4 million residents of 
Los Angeles draw 40% of their 
fresh water from Crowley 
Lake, 300 miles north of 
the city, and its connect- 
ed waterways. Since early 
September, 300 white 
pelicans have been found 
dead in or near the lake. 
That combination of 
facts has alarmed Ange- 
lenos, especially since no 
one is sure what killed 
the birds. 

So far, examination 
of the carcasses has 
turned up no unusual 
concentrations of toxic 
substances in the peli- 
cans. One wild theory is 
that fishermen may have 
poisoned the birds so that 
fewer of the lake’s trout 
will be eaten by them. 


| Wildlife biologists scoff One of 300 mysterious deaths 


at such speculation, and city 
water Officials insist that there 
is nothing in the water to harm 
humans. But until the Great 
White Pelican Mystery is 
solved, worry and rumor, un- 
like the birds, seem certain 
to thrive. 








EX-PRESIDENTS 


A Man Ahead 
Of His Time 


Perhaps the lowest point of 
Gerald Ford’s unsuccessful 
1976 presidential campaign 
came during a de- 
bate in which he as- 
serted, “There is no 
Soviet domination of 
Eastern Europe.” 
He specifically cited 
Yugoslavia, Ruma- 
nia and Poland as 
being “independent” 
and “autonomous.” 
Those remarks were 
seized on by his op- 
ponent, Jimmy Car- 





Debater Ford 


ter, as proof that Ford lacked 
the foreign policy expertise to 
lead the U.S. 

Last week, in a tongue-in- 
cheek article published in the 
Washington Post, Ford de- 
clared that the loosening of 
Soviet sway over East Europe- 
an countries has 
vindicated him. 
“My mother taught 
me it is wrong to 
crow,” Ford wrote. 
“But former Presi- 
dents, as well as 
small boys, know no 
greater joy than be- 
ing able to say, ‘I 
told you so’ I 
come out pretty well 
as a prophet.” a 
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TEXAS 
Special 
Delivery 


It seemed to be another helpful 
offer from your friendly USS. 
Postal Service. When after- 
hours depositors sought to stuff 
their cash receipts into night 
depositories at a number of 
Dallas-area banks, they found 
the slots jammed and an offi- 
cial-looking notice that read: 
TEMPORARILY OUT OF ORDER 
PLEASE UTILIZE THE U.S. MAIL- 
BOX FOR YOUR NIGHT DEPOS- 
IT. Sure enough, one of those 
familiar curbside mail drops 
had been placed invitingly at 
hand to accept the money. 


| loaded one of the mailboxes | 


| ing down an OUT OF ORDER 


This mail, however, was not 
intended for prompt delivery to 
any bank. An alert police offi- 
cer in the suburb of Carrollton 
spotted one such sign at a local 
bank, and after a search, anoth- 
er was found. Officers patiently 
staked out one of the sites. 
There they arrested Joe Ben 
Hunsaker III just after he had 


intoa pickup truck and was tak- 


sign. Alleging that he had used 
the innovative scam to steal 
$10,000 since early August, 
Postal inspectors said they 
would charge him with theft of 
the mailboxes and of the con- | 
tents that trusting citizens had 
sent to the wrong destination. = 





POPULATION 
Hispanics on 
The Rise 


As census takers prepare for 
the 1990 population count, 
which could sharply shift the 
relative clout of states in the 
House of Representatives and 
force the redistribution of 
countless federal aid pro- 
grams, one trend is already 
evident: as a group, Hispanics 
have grown five times as fast 
as the rest of the 
U.S. population 
Sirice 1980. Their 
number has leaped 
39% and is now 20.1 
million, 8.2% of the 
US. total. The fig- 
ures, released last 
week, came from a 
Census Bureau sur- 
vey conducted in 
March, which made 
no attempt to distin- 
guish between legal 
and illegal residents. 


Mb. : 
Hispanic children at a ceremony in New York 








The influx of Hispanics, 
mostly from Mexico, is con- 
centrated in California (which 
has 34%), Texas (21%), New 
York (10%) and Florida (8%) 
Besides holding a potentially 
pivotal vote in close elections 
in those states, Hispanics are | 
disproportionately young and 
thus constitute a large share of 
students in many school sys- 
tems. At this rate, Hispanics 
could overtake blacks (30 mil- 
lion) as the largest U.S. minor- 
ity by 2015. s 
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Seen a Spy? 
Call the FBI 


In John le Carré’s fictional 
world of spy vs. spy, the good 
spooks outfox the bad spooks 
by dealing in deceit and de- 
ception. In the real world of 
counterespionage, the FBI is 
taking a much more candid 





approach. This month it 
began running an unusual 
help-wanted ad in a Russian- 
language newspaper in New 
York City to make a very pub- 
lic plea: anyone having “direct 
knowledge of KGB methods 
or operations” should call or 
write the nearest FBI office. 
The ad provides telephone 
numbers, including that of 
a counterintelligence section 





conveniently manned by Rus- 
sian-speaking agents. 

The appeal is directed at 
the roughly 200,000 Soviet citi- 
zens who have immigrated to 
the U.S. since 1975, many of 
whom live in the New York 
area, The purpose of the ads, 
says FBI spokesman Milt 
Ahlerich, is the “identification 
of hostile intelligence activi- 
ties.” That includes the detec- 











tion of approaches made to So- 


| viet émigrés by KGB agents. 


But couldn't the callers delib- 
erately feed disinformation to | 
the FBI? “That could happen,” | 
concedes Ahlerich. ‘“‘We’re 
prepared to address the prob- 
lem.” Despite the FBI’s new 
glasnost, Ahlerich would not 
even hint at what respondents 
to the ad have been telling the 
bureau. we 
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EAST GERMANY 





Lending an Ear 





East Berlin’s leaders finally seem willing to listen to the country’s 
dissenters, whose fledgling movement lacks an agenda and a Walesa 








BY JILL SMOLOWE 


nation’s leadership often 
hears what it wants to hear, but 
few have seemed quite so deaf to 
the public’s demands as East 
Germany’s rulers. Thousands flee the 
country, protesters stage hunger strikes in 
churches, Soviet leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chev offers a gentle lecture in person— 
| none of it seemed to make a difference. 
But last week as the cries for democratic 
reform reached a crescendo in cities 
across East Germany, the leaders in East 
Berlin demonstrated that their hearing 
faculties were intact—and that they were 
distressed by the rising noise level. 

After a two-day session, the 21 mem- 
bers of the ruling Politburo issued a state- 
ment that for the first time expressed offi- 
cial concern about the recent exodus of 
50,000 East Germans to the West. Then, 








in an unprecedented gesture of concilia- | 


tion, the leadership acknowledged, “We 
are open to discussion.” Hinting that 
press and travel restrictions might be 
eased, the statement continued, “Togeth- 
er, we want to discuss all basic questions 
of our society.” 

The Politburo’s tentative first step to- 
ward a softening of its policies was al- 
ready more than many had anticipated. 
Just two days earlier, President Erich 
Honecker, 77, had all but threatened a 
Tiananmen Square-style crackdown to 
halt the demonstrations that were spread- 
ing like a virus from city to city. But after 





the number of protesters multiplied into 


| the tens of thousands, the Politburo an- 


“Any attempt to... 
slander Socialist 
achievements is 
nothing more than 
Don Quixote’s futile 
running against a 
windmill.” 


ERICH HONECKER 
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nounced a newfound willingness to dis- | 


cuss limited reforms. The sudden shift not 


only indicated a crack in one of the East | 


bloc’s most ossified regimes, but also 
spurred speculation that the ruling party 
was in disarray—and that Honecker’s 
days were numbered. 

As East Germany’s Communists 
struggled to dampen the volatile situation, 
their brethren in Hungary were busy tak- 
ing steps that, even a few months ago, 
would have seemed impossible. A major- 
ity of the 1,274 delegates at a Communist 











Party congress voted to rechristen them- 
selves the Hungarian Socialist Party. 
Hungarian Communism, for all practical 
purposes, was going out of business. Com- 
ing less than two months after the instal- 
lation of Poland’s first non-Communist 
government since the end of World War 
Il, the Hungarian decision reinforced the 
historic shift taking place in Europe. 

The popular uprising in East Germa- 
ny’s streets last week, the biggest such chal- 
lenge since 1953, presents Honecker with a 
far graver crisis than the refugee tide. It 


Thousands of demonstrators fill downtown Leipzig. If the government cracks down, will they continu 




































threatens both to fracture civil order and to 
splinter the once monolithic regime. The 


| confused leadership ricocheted between 





e their struggle and turn into marathoners, like the Poles, or will they fade, like the Panamanians? 

















stern warnings and appeasing gestures. As 
Honecker greeted visiting Chinese Deputy 
Prime Minister Yao Yilin, the official news 
agency ADN warned that “there is a funda- 
mental lesson to be learned from the coun- 
terrevolutionary unrest in Beijing.” But the 
Politburo’s subsequent statement suggests 
that many within the ruling élite were 
drawing different conclusions from the 
Tiananmen debacle. Reports circulated 
that the Politburo had demanded an ac- 
count of the nation’s “critical situation” 
from Honecker. Soon thereafter Honecker 
postponed a visit to Denmark, fueling ru- 
mors that he was struggling for his politi- 
cal—and maybe his physical—life. 

The heart of the opposition move- 
ment is the New Forum, an amorphous 
collection of mild-mannered pastors, art- 
ists and writers who coalesced only six 
weeks ago around a vague demand for 
“democratic dialogue.” Although New 
Forum is technically illegal, it has gath- 
ered the signatures of more than 20,000 
adherents, ranging from teachers and 
train drivers to electricians and factory 
foremen. Unlike Poland, where union 








workers sparked a popular insurrection, 
no single sector of society fuels the unrest 
in East Germany. The dissenters lack 
both a leader with Lech Walesa’s charis- 
ma and a specific agenda. 

The movement's strength is its links to 
the Protestant Church, which is attended 
by more than 40% of East Germany's 16 
million citizens. Since the 1970s, it has pro- 
vided a forum for human-rights and peace 
advocates. Last week churches in East Ber- 
lin, Leipzig and Dresden became the gath- 
ering points for demonstrators and the ref- 
uges for protesters when they met up with 
truncheon-swinging riot police. 


he demands of East Germany’s 
reformers seem mild when com- 
pared with the changes un- 
leashed by opposition forces in 
Poland, Hungary and the Soviet Baltic 
states. The unfocused New Forum has 
called for its own legalization, dialogue 
with authorities and basic civil rights. 
Only now is it beginning to identify other 
possible issues: ecological and economic 


| problems, industrial and scientific devel- 


opment. Though the New Forum’s ranks 
are filled with a wide variety of socialists, 


| ranging from doctrinaire Marxists to 
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| Western-style Social Democrats, they 
share the goal of a liberalized East Ger- 
many, not a capitalist one. “We are not 
enemies of the German Democratic Re- 
public or a threat to anyone,” says Jens 
Reich, a molecular biologist who helped 
found New Forum. “We just want the 
country to get out of its present crisis.” 
Some members will not go even that 
far. Beneath the New Forum umbrella are 
half dozen smaller groups that bear such 
optimistic names as Democratic Awaken- 
ing and Movement for Democracy Now. 
| One of them, the United Left, seeks to 
eliminate the ruling party’s Stalinist heri- 
tage and to form independent trade 
unions, but its members are avowed 
Marxists who fret that any “fundamental 
opening up of society” could threaten 
Communist rule. These differences could 
make consensus difficult if the New Fo- 
rum attempts to draw up an agenda. For 
now, the various factions are not inclined 
even to merge. Says Barbel Bohley, one of 
the founders of New Forum: “We want to 
remain pluralist because we have suffered 
under this conformist-minded system 
which has governed our lives.” 

Some local party officials have shown 
sympathy for the dissidents’ cause. In Leip- 
zig, where New Forum brought up to 
70,000 people into the streets last Monday, 


three party secretaries signed a declaration 


promoting a more open dialogue. In Dres- 
| den party functionaries met with 20 op- 
position representatives. Encouraging as 
these moves may be, there is always the 
possibility of a reversal. If the state decides 
to clamp down, it is hard to predict wheth- 
er the opposition forces will turn out to be 
marathoners, like the Poles, or easily wind- 
ed sprinters, like the Panamanians. 

It is also possible, however, that East 
Germany’s leaders—with or without Hon- 
ecker—will decide that the status quo can 
no longer hold. They face mounting pres- 
sure not only from the citizenry but from 
local government and party officials as 
well. Pragmatists know that the question 
no longer is if East Germany can change 
but rather how to control the pace of re- 
forms that look increasingly inevitable. 
The risk is that if the East German leaders 
do not listen closely and respond now, they 
may lose all later. —Reported by James O. 
| Jackson and Ken Olsen/Bonn 


“We have suffered 
under this 
conformist 
system.” 

BARBEL BOHLEY 
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HUNGARY 


Now You See It... 





BY JOHNBORRELL BUDAPEST 


Oo n the concrete wall of an underpass 
on Rakoczi Street in Budapest, some- 
one has scrawled in black crayon DOWN 
WITH COMMUNISTS. Two years ago, such 
a sign of opposition would have been 
quickly removed by Hungary’s Commu- 
nist rulers. Now the graffiti not only sur- 
vive, but the Communists are saying 
much the same thing themselves. 

Such is the pace of political change in 
Hungary these days that last year’s politi- 
cal blasphemy is this week’s new truth. In 
keeping with the wholesale undoing of the 
past, the ruling party, formerly known as 








the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party, | 


The party sheds Communism, but will voters buy the switch? 





is no longer officially Communist. At a 
five-day congress that ended in Budapest 
last week, 1,274 delegates voted over- 
whelmingly to take the Communism out 
of socialism and become the Hungarian 
Socialist Party. They also sent 
hard-line General Secretary 
Karoly Grosz into political 
oblivion and repudiated much 
of four decades of Communist 
rule, including the suppres- 
sion of the 1956 uprising by 
Soviet troops. 

The switch is the most 
complete undertaken by a 
Communist Party in Eastern 


Europe. Not even in Poland, Goodbye to Grosz 








| governing for nearly two months, have 








where a Solidarity-led coalition has been 


Communists subjected themselves to so 
radical a purge of their political philoso- 
phy. In Hungary it marks the end of the 
party-state, the Marxist concept of a fused 
identity that still underpins governments 
in Beijing, Havana and Bucharest. The 
party will even examine ways of divesting 
itself of property acquired during the 40 | 
years in which it and the state were virtu- 
ally indistinguishable. 

Such concessions were too 
much for some of the party’s 
hard-liners. They set about 
forming their own political 
groups, each claiming to rep- 
resent the ideals of the old 
Communist Party. “We will 
soldier on as a Communist 
Party,” said Roland Anto- 
niewicz, leader of the Janos 
Kadar Society, one newborn 
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“A Dead-End Street” 


Imre Pozsgay, 55, is the newborn Hungarian Socialist 
Party's leading reformer and its candidate for presidential 
elections scheduled for next month. In his Budapest office 
overlooking the Danube, Pozsgay was interviewed by TIME’s 
Eastern Europe bureau chief John Borrell. Excerpts: 


Q. in the electorate’s eyes, is there such a thing as a reformed 
Communist? 

A. We are not going to have an easy time in the elections. 
Unlike Poland, where there was 
a prior agreement dividing up 
the seats, we are going to have a 
real struggle, rivalry and compe- 
tition. We have already said we 
will accept what the people say. 
But the reformers have always 
been open in their approach and 
in contact with the people. 


Q. Look what happened in Poland, 
even to Communist reformers. Is it 
not possible that the electorate 
may reject the reformers in Hunga- 
ry too? 

A. It cannot be excluded that 
the same thing could happen 
here. We must keep in mind that 
the electorate, given the past 40 
years, is out to punish the Communist Party. 


Q. If you win many votes, what are the implications for the rest of 
Eastern Europe? 

A. It will have a positive impact on Communist parties in 
neighboring countries. It is going to strengthen their re- 
form wings and help the Soviet Union’s own perestroika. 


Q. But only if it works? 
A. Yes. If it fails, there will be catastrophic repercussions. 





Q. in the sense of discouraging reform elsewhere in the East 
bloc? 

A. Yes. The failure of the reformers in Hungary will help 
the conservative [hard-line] forces in other socialist coun- 
tries. Reform is unavoidable, but it can be temporarily 
halted. 


Q. What about Hungary? Is it too late to use force? 

A. There are people who would like to do it. But given 
the lack of support among the people and the fact that the 
international situation is not favorable for such an at- 
tempt, I see no possibility of it happening. 


Q. Why did Communists the world 
over take so long to recognize 
that their principles were wrong? 
A. Resistance to this recogni- 
tion lay within ourselves. It 
was hard to recognize that we 
were in a dead-end street or 
that what we were protecting 
was not socialism but dictatori- 
al state socialism. 
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Q. Is the West doing enough? Or 
is it letting Eastern Europe's re- 
formers down? 

A. It is not really letting the 
reformers down. But a destabi- 
lized Eastern Europe carries 
dangers for the West as well as 
for us. What we need is an influx of working capital and 
the economic freedom of movement that would allow 
Hungary to participate in the marketplaces of the Euro- 
pean Community and of the U.S. 


Q. What happens if Western countries don't help enough? Will 
Eastern Europeans leave and head for the West? 

A. It is quite possible that this might come to pass. We 
hope it won't, and I trust there won’t be a mass exodus of 
Hungarians. But we won't stand in their way. o 
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Free-for-All at your [BM dealer. 












MAINSTREET COMPUTERS 





“No payments 
till next year!” 


How’e you going to do it? 


Your IBM dealer is now offering over $500 worth of free software, a big rebate, delayed 
payments and instant credit. All in time for holiday gift-giving. If you like a good 
“Free-for-All,” see your IBM dealer, October 1, 1989 to January 15, 1990. 

Free software for work or play. Buy an IBM Personal System/2° Model 25, 
Model 30, Model 30 286, Model 50 Z or Model 55 SX and DOS or OS/2° and your free 
software kit includes: Andrew Tobias’ Managing Your Money® and Tax Cut; to he ‘Ip 
with your business and personal finances; King’s Quest IV and Hoyle*’s Book of Games, 
for hours of entertainment; and Mic rosoft® Works, the all-in-one word processing, 
spreadsheet, data base and communications tool for home use or to help you run a 


growing business. co) 

A generous rebate. Buy the PS/2* Model 55 SX and PS? t! 
DOS or OS/2, and you'll have the power of 386 SX™ technology l 
right at your fingertips, all that free software—plus a $200 @ 


rebate tucked away in your pocket. 
Instant credit. You can buy your PS/2 without using cash 
or your own credit card. The IBM ¢ redit card provides 
instant credit to all qualified buyers. 
No payments until February 1990. 
With IBM’s instant credit card, you can walk 
out with your PS/2, and walk away from 












payments until next year. For the name of the 
nearest IBM Authorized Dealer with the” Free-for-All” | 
deals, call 1 800 IBM-2468, ext. 192. 


18M Personal System 2, PS/2 and OS/2 are registered trademarks of internatonal Business Machines Corporation Microsott is a regestered trademark of Microsoft Corponition Managing Your Money is a registered trademark and Tax Cut ¢ a trademark 
of MECA Ventures, Inc Hoyle is a trademark used under icense fromm Hoyle Products, a division of Grown 4 Bigetow. Inc 386 SX is a tracernark of inte © GM Corp 1989 





hard-line splinter named after the party’s 
longtime leader who died in July. 

Yet the party may not have gone far 
enough—for its own sake or for the sake 
of most Hungarians. “This is just a new 
label on an old bottle,” complains Gyorgy 
Ruttner, an opposition leader who’ heads 
the Social Democratic Party. Aware that 

| the bottle’s contents might seem familiar 
and sour, the more radical reformers 
among the Communists wanted an even 
sharper break with the past, including ex- 
pulsion of Old Guard hard-liners. In the 
end, moderates led by Rezso Nyers, 66, 
who was elected party president, stitched 
together a compromise that held the party 
together but may jeopardize its chances in 
the next elections. 
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Nyers, left, and colleagues are all for becoming socialists 
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says it favors a grand coalition involving 
all political groups. 

The Socialist Party will get a reading 
on the electorate’s mood in late Novem- 
ber, when presidential elections are 
scheduled. Its candidate is Imre Pozsgay, 
a former Politburo member who has 
emerged over the past year as the Com- 
munists’ leading reformer. Opinion polls 
suggest that he has an attractive public 
image. Thus, as a Western diplomat in 
Budapest observes, “if Pozsgay can’t pull 
it off, the new party is doomed right 
away.” 

As of now, Pozsgay faces no official 
challengers, although the Independent 
Smallholders Party, which mainly repre- 
sents farmers, enlivened the political de- 
bate when it proposed 
Hungary's last crown 
prince, Otto von Habs- 
burg, as its presidential 
candidate. The son of Em- 
peror Karl I, who ruled the 
Austro-Hungarian empire 
from 1916 until its collapse 
in 1918, Von Habsburg, 76, 
retains Hungarian citizen- 
ship despite being a resi- 
dent of West Germany and 
holding a seat in the Euro- 
pean Parliament. Von 
Habsburg, a popular figure 
in Hungary, seriously con- 
sidered running but at 
week’s end revealed that 
he had decided against it. 
“LT can currently do more in 
the European Community 
for the return of Hungary 








Wooing the electorate with a dramatic political turnabout. 


Much of the impetus for reform 
flowed from the fact that early next year 
Hungary is to have the most open ballot- 
ing in the East bloc in four decades. At 
least a dozen parties will be competing 
with the Hungarian Socialist Party for the 
374 seats in Parliament. Reformers with- 
in the Communist ranks contended that 
without a fresh image, they stand no 
chance at the polls. In four recent by-elec- 
tions, the Democratic Forum, which has 
only 20,000 registered members, in con- 
trast to the 700,000 claimed by the Com- 
munist Party, has easily defeated candi- 


dates put up by the ruling party. The’ 


liberal, nationalistic Forum could contin- 
ue its winning streak. 

“The new Socialist Party will get 20% 
to 30% of the vote at the most,” says Ist- 
van Hegedus, an official of the radical 
youth group Young Democrats. Some 
opinion polls are predicting that as little 
as 15% of the voters will cast their ballots 
for the new party. Even such a low figure 
would not rule out a political role for the 
onetime Communists, since the Demo- 
cratic Forum, expected to win a plurality, 








into the community of free 
peoples,” he said. 

The Democratic Forum says it will 
field a candidate, but Pozsgay probably 
has stature enough to win a five-year term 
as President under a constitution—soon 
to be approved by Parliament—that is ex- 
pected to invest considerable powers in 
the post. The revamped party’s prospects 
in parliamentary elections, however, look 
less promising—not necessarily a cheer- 
ing development for the cause of political 
reform in general in the East bloc. 

Although hardly a consideration for 
more than a handful of voters, a Pozsgay 
victory and a good showing by his party in 
the general elections could be a boost for 
glasnost everywhere. It would show hard- 
liners in the bloc that change need not be 
the first step toward political suicide and 
might even suggest that those deft enough 
to amend their ideology will not necessar- 
ily be cast aside in open elections. The op- 
posite applies as well, however: if the re- 
formed Communists are savaged by the 
voters, the Old Guard everywhere will be 
digging in its heels. If in the electorate’s 
eyes there is no such thing as a good ex- 
Communist, why become one? i 
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Walter Sisulu in the early 1960s 





SOUTH AFRICA 


Then There 
Was One 


Mandela remains in jail 
while his colleagues go free 
n the ranks of South Africa’s anti- 


i apartheid struggle, Walter Sisulu is sec- 
ond only to his fellow prisoner and best 
friend, Nelson Mandela. A quarter-centu- 
ry ago, Sisulu and several other under- 
ground leaders of the African National 
Congress were captured on a farm in the 
Johannesburg suburb of Rivonia. Along 
with Mandela, they were sentenced to life 
imprisonment after being convicted in the 
Rivonia trial on charges of conspiracy to 
overthrow the government. 

Rumors swirled for years that Pre- 
toria was about to free the Rivonia prison- 
ers, but many seasons of hard labor in the 
limestone quarries on Robben Island 
taught Sisulu, now 77, not to expect too 
much. During a visit to Cape Town’s 
Pollsmoor Prison last Tuesday, his wife 
Albertina asked Sisulu what he thought 
about renewed speculation that his free- 
dom was imminent. “No,” he scoffed. 
“Let’s just wait and see.” 

The waiting ended later that day. 
President F.W. de Klerk ordered the re- 
lease of Sisulu and seven others, including 
all the remaining Rivonia prisoners ex- 
cept Mandela, as soon as “the necessary 
formalities” could be arranged. There was 
a mixture of joy and sadness when Mrs. 
Sisulu later visited the 71-year-old Man- 
dela in his stucco bungalow at the Victor 
Verster prison farm. As the 8 p.m. televi- 
sion news announced De Klerk’s decision, 
Mandela embraced Mrs. Sisulu. “We 
want to take you with us right now,” she 
told him. “Yes,” Mandela replied. “I want 
to go home.” 
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Threatened by the possibility of addi- 
tional Western economic sanctions, De 
Klerk appeared to be acting swiftly on his 
campaign pledge to lead the country into 
a new era through negotiations with the 
country’s disenfranchised blacks. After 
allowing Mandela a pre-release reunion 
with his fellow Rivonia prisoners, the gov- 
ernment permitted him to receive Mrs. Si- 
sulu along with three other leaders of the 
antigovernment coalition known as the 
Mass Democratic Movement. Later the 
government lifted a 20-month-old order 
that barred Mrs. Sisulu from political ac- 
tivities. Also, De Klerk was the host for 
three hours of what he described as “talks 
about talks” with three M.D.M.-affiliated 
antiapartheid campaigners, all of them 
rare visitors to Pretoria’s Union Build- 
ings, the seat of white rule: Anglican 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu; the Rev. Al- 
lan Boesak, president of the World Alli- 
ance of Reformed Churches; and the Rev. 
Frank Chikane, general secretary of the 
South African Council of Churches. 
a onetheless, the two sides are still far 
apart on such basic issues as the pace 
of change and who will speak for the 
black majority. The clergymen handed 
De Klerk a 13-point agenda for reform 
demanding that the government lift the 
state of emergency and free the hundreds 
of remaining political prisoners, and then 
within six months abolish apartheid laws 
and begin negotiations on a new South 
African constitution with the A.N.c. “If 
we were to get that kind of commitment,” 
Tutu said, “we would be ready to say to 
our friends, ‘Put your sanctions programs 
on hold.’ ” 

But De Klerk complained that he and 
the clergymen were often “talking past 
each other” and that his guests had con- 
tinued to question the government’s good 
faith. He stresse that the government 
would not abandon its trademark caution 
and ruled out discussing a comprehensive 
settlement solely with any one opposition 
group. “No government can adhere to a 
specific time schedule,” he said, adding 
that reaction to Step A “will determine 
when Step B can be taken.” 

In releasing the eight prisoners, De 


dom without restrictions. Most of them, 
including Sisulu, the former secretary- 
general of the A.N.C., now intend to ap- 
ply for South African passports so that 
they can travel to A.N.C. headquarters in 
Lusaka, Zambia, for consultations with 
exiled leaders. But if their freedom stirs 
political unrest, De Klerk strongly sug- 
gested, that alone could be enough to 
postpone further steps—presumably in- 
cluding Mandela’s release and any role 
he might play in negotiations over South 
Africa’s future. —By Scott Macleod/ 
Johannesburg 


Klerk said they could have their free- | 
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America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


Péreztroika 


he ghost of Karl Marx was even unhappier than usual last week. In Mos- 

cow Alan Greenspan, guru of Republican capitalism and chairman of the 
Federal Reserve, tutored top Soviet officials in remedial economics. In Hun- 
gary the country’s ruling party shed its Communist label. And in Caracas 
ranking socialist leaders of the First and Third Worlds—President Frangois 
Mitterrand of France, 72, on a tour of Latin America, and President Carlos 
Andrés Pérez of Venezuela, 66—agreed on the virtues of the free market. 

Mitterrand’s conversion came early in his presidency, during the mid- 
1980s. His initial attempts to bash the private sector through a program of 
nationalization and state planning, coupled with a wealth tax, drove capital 
out of the country and cost workers their jobs. But he learned to make com- 
promises with conservative politicians and alliances with industrialists to pro- 
mote investment and stimulate employment. 

Pérez’s odyssey has been much more dramatic. Not only is he changing 
his habits of thinking and governing, but he is trying to change the way his 
country develops. Like Mitterrand, 
Pérez has been a socialist since his 
youth. He is still vice president, under 
Willy Brandt, of the Socialist Interna- 
tional. During an earlier presidential 
term in the ’70s, he nationalized Ven- 
ezuela’s oil industry, slapped controls 
on prices and interest rates, mandated 
wage boosts, increased regulation of 
agriculture and made government- 
subsidized loans to low-income city 
dwellers, peasants and small business- 
men. Pérez personified the socialist 
conviction that the common good can 
best be bought with public money. 
But by the time he left office, Venezu- 
ela was suffering from a massive defi- 
cit and high inflation, which were 
followed by a recession and crip- 
pling foreign debt when the oil boom 
turned to bust. 

During the next ten years, Pérez 
regarded as protégés two young fellow 
socialists—Felipe Gonzalez Marquez, 
who became Prime Minister of Spain 
in 1982, and Alan Garcia Pérez, who has been President of Peru since 1985. 
Much like his neighbor Mitterrand, Gonzalez has become an apostle of “mar- 
ket socialism,” and he is virtually assured of re-election when Spaniards go to 
the polls later this month. Garcia, by contrast, stuck with policies similar to 
those Pérez had followed in his own first term. Peru now faces economic di- 
saster, and Garcia is almost certain to be defeated next year. After a visit to 
Lima last year, Pérez looked down from his plane at the horrible slums be- 
low, shook his head and said, sadly and simply, “This doesn’t work.” 

“This” was traditional socialism. Shortly after returning to office in January, 
Pérez let most interest rates float and ended almost all price controls. He has now 
begun privatizing some state-owned industries. He calls the program el Gran Vira- 
je—the Big Shift—or sometimes, with a smile, Péreztroika. 

The pun hints at a serious truth: the counterrevolution sweeping the Commu- 
nist world has made possible what Pérez calls the “de-ideologization” of politics in 
the Third World, That means Pérez, who had to cope with bloody riots sparked by 
price increases in February, is at least spared having to worry about some Third 
World minion of the Kremlin accusing him of socialist heresy. The real peres- 
troika makes Pérez’s version look tame—and more promising—by comparison. @ 


Pérez: new habits of thinking 
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We Can All Use A Little 
sen ge es Our Stance. 





BY KEN ¢ RE ve 


“Iwas flying gbackt rom Sot. 
Carolina awhile ago, when I ran 
into an old elie ou iddy of mine. 
“Itseems his luggage had inad- 
vertently been diverted to Anchor- 
age, Alaska—so what else is new? 


Cc 





layover until my next flight, we 
spent the time catching up on 
things. 

“Anyway, he started telling me 
how his game had recently gone 
down the toilet, and how he 
figured.allhe needed 


was this new 


—and seeing how I had a two-hour 


set of trick clubs 
he'd read about and 
everything would 
come together 

“Now, I've 
known this guy for 
along time. I've 
layed golf with 
bik And one 
thing I’ve always 
noticed was how 
weird his stance 
was. 

“| mean, to me 
italways looked 
sort of, Idon’t 
know, uncomfort- 
able, I guess you might say. 

“And if your stance is uncom- 
fortable, well, there justisn tany 
way you re going to feel good 
abouth itting the ball. 

“Not that Y d ever given it that 
much thought, 


5 ; 
‘makin 
p* 


“ 
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but when the people at De xter 
asked me to be in one of their ad 
it occurred to me thata lot of us 
could stand to be a lotmore com- 
fortable in our street shoes” 

There are street shoes. And there 
are comfortable shoes. Rarely does 
one finda shoe that so successfully 
combines both. 

W ith a level of craftsmanship 
and attention to detail unheard of 
in the shoe business, every pair of 
Dexters is made from nothing but 
the richest, softest, most supple 
leathers. 

So they feel as good as they 
look. 

“I guess this is where I’m sup- 
posed tomake some sort of glow- 
ing remarks about Dexter street 

shoes. After wearing a pair, all I can 
say is that any nhi ng else would be 
areal handicap’ 













THE MAZDA 626. 


At Mazpa, WE BELIEVE A FAMILY CAR 
SHOULD BE MORE LIKE ONE OF THE FAMILY 
THAN JUST MERE TRANSPORTATION. 

THAT'S WHY WE DESIGNED OUR 626 TO 
CRADLE YOUR FAMILY IN COMFORT. IT HAS 
AMPLE ROOM FOR FIVE, PLUS AN INTERIOR 


THAT INVITES YOU TO COME IN AND RELAX. 





AND BECAUSE THE ADVANCED, FUEL- 
INJECTED 2.2-LITRE ENGINE AND SUPERBLY 
BALANCED SUSPENSION GIVE YOU EXCEP- 
TIONAL POWER AND CONTROL, YOU'LL 
FEEL A NEW SENSE OF CONFIDENCE ON THE 
ROAD. A SENSE OF CONFIDENCE YOU'LL 


APPRECIATE, ESPECIALLY WHEN YOU'RE 





Y CAR. IT’S FAMILY. 





CARRYING PRECIOUS CA J— LIKE CHILDREN. 


ALL THIS IS THE RESULT OF “KANSEI 
ENGINEERING,” WHICH IS THE MAZDA DESIGN 
CONCEPT BASED ON HUMAN FEELINGS. A 
CONCEPT BEST APPRECIATED BY SPENDING 


SOME TIME IN THIS UNIQUE FAMILY SEDAN. 


CoE SEE THE MAzDA 626. BETTER 
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YET, BRING THE WHOLE FAMILY. THAT WAY, 
THEY LL THINK THEY HAD A PART IN YOUR 
DECISION. FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 


THIS TOLL-FREE NUMBER: 1-800-424-0202. 
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IT JUST FEELS RIGHT? 


At 70, Irs Nor A BIG TELEVISION. 
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ENGLAND 


KNOWN FOR ITS BIRD WATCHERS. 
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SOVIET UNION 


On the Edge of Civil War 


Visiting Armenia and Azerbaijan, a TIME reporter wonders 
how much longer the two republics can exist in the same country 


BY PAUL HOFHEINZ 
BAKU 


anah Huseynov, 32, a mem- 

ber of the directorate of the 
Azerbaijani Popular Front, is 
seated at a desk in the former 
schoolhouse that serves as the 
group’s new headquarters. He is 
listening to an Azerbaijani refu- 
gee from Armenia describe how he and 
his family were expelled from their 
home last November. “I was thrown 
from my house, beaten,” the man says. 
“I lived off weeds, anything I could 
find.” As Huseynov shakes his head in 
anger, the refugee continued, “They 
want to cut us up like sheep. But we'll 
burn them first.” 

Later Huseynov pulls a stack of pho- 
tographs from a folder and asks a visitor, 
“Are you a strong person?” The photos 
show a male corpse that has been beaten 
and maimed. Small twigs poke out of 
sockets that once contained eyes. The 
body bears a gash from groin to throat, 
apparently made to kill the victim by dis- 
emboweling him. “This was in the village 
of Masis,” says Huseynov, referring to a 
town in central Armenia. “I can show you 
his death certificate if you want to see it.” 

The 19-month-old tribal feud be- 
tween the republics of Armenia and 
Azerbaijan initially centered on Nagorno- 
Karabakh, a region within Azerbaijan 
that contains a majority of ethnic Arme- 
nians. Moscow sought to defuse the issue 
by assuming direct rule of Nagorno- 
Karabakh, where it has sta- 
tioned 4,500 troops. But the 
dispute, which has so far 
claimed more than 100 
lives, will not go away. On 
the contrary, it has escalat- 
ed into something very 
close to civil war. In both 
republics ferocious animos- 
ities generated by the rival- 
ries have brought to the fore 
nationalist groups threaten- 
ing secession. Indeed, trav- 
eling between the two re- 
publics, a visitor finds it 
difficult to imagine how 
they can continue to exist in 
the same country much 
longer. 

The nationalist inroads 
are most pronounced in pre- 
dominantly Muslim Azer- 
baijan. The Popular Front, 
formed by a group of intel- 
















lectuals less than a year ago, was initially 
considered a fringe group by the local 
Communist leadership. But then the front 
began to stage stunning demonstrations of 
grass-roots support, including a rally in 
the capital of Baku that drew some 
300,000 protesters and a crippling rail 
blockade of neighboring Armenia. Final- 
ly Azerbaijan’s Communist leaders offi- 
cially recognized the nationalist political 
organization, and acceded to virtually its 
entire agenda. In a special session of the 
republic’s supreme soviet three weeks ago, 
legislators declared Azerbaijan a “sover- 
eign” republic and reasserted its right to 
secede from the Soviet Union if such a 
move was approved in a referendum. 


Azerbaijani flag in hand, Baku protesters take on Lenin's heirs 
Moscow makes only enemies as ethnic grievances explode. 
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Even in the Baltic states, where popular 
fronts have also grown powerful, nation- 
alists have not chosen to send a message 
quite that provocative to Moscow. 

In mostly Christian Armenia, nation- 
alists are also gaining new prominence. 
Communist Party leader Suren Arutun- 
yan, who jailed many extremists 
last December following demon- 
Strations in the capital of 
Yerevan, has ordered most of 
them released. Says Khachik 
Stamboltsyan, a member of the 
Armenian supreme soviet who 
spent six months in confinement: 
“Relations are still tense between 
us, but we talk a lot.” Expressions 
of hatred toward Azerbaijan are the rule. 
“They had an earthquake in Baku recent- 
ly,” recounts an Armenian girl. “Too bad 
it didn’t hit 20 on the Richter scale and 
wipe them all out.” 

Added to ethnic grievances in Arme- 
nia is the railway blockade, which began 
two months ago when Azerbaijanis 
stopped allowing freight cars through 
railyards in Nakhichevan. The facility 
handles 85% of goods bound for Armenia 
from other Soviet republics, giving the 
Azerbaijanis a virtual stranglehold. The 
cutoff has not affected food supplies, 
many of which are home grown, and mar- 
kets in Yerevan last week were stocked 
with fruits and vegetables. But fuel sup- 
plies were virtually nonexistent. Car own- 
ers waited in lines at the city’s gas stations 
for days at a time. There were also acute 
shortages of many building supplies, 
which are in great demand as the result of 
the widespread damage caused by last 
December's earthquakes. Azerbaijani of- 
ficials said the trains were beginning 
to move again, a claim disputed by 
Armenians. 

Extremists in both republics have 
called for formation of re- 
publican armies. That is un- 
likely to happen, but such is 
the depth of bitterness that 
civil war would be hard to 
prevent if it did. Azerbaijani 
nationalists also speak seri- 
ously of carrying out their 
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self-proclaimed secession if 
Moscow continues to govern 
Nagorno-Karabakh. “There 
would be a war [with the So- 
viet Union],” says Huseynov 
with a shrug. “But we think 
Iran and Turkey would help 
us.” Moscow would presum- 
ably have something of its 
own to say about any attempt 
by Baku to exercise such an 
option. But so far, Moscow 
has managed only to alienate 
both sides in the bitter feud. 
That is hardly a claim to suc- 
cess—or authority. a 
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Elvis Spotted in Estonia! 





Glasnost goes bonkers as extraterrestrials, video healers and 
Abominable Snowmen distract comrades from everyday woes 


The extraterrestrial not only phoned, it 
arrived at the appointed meeting place on 
time. Hardly believing his luck, the Soviet 
reporter flipped out his notebook and, in 
the finest tradition of glasnost, shot out a 
question: “And what were your feelings on 
your arrival, comrade spaceman?” 

“I couldnt believe my three eyes,” said 
the alien, a 9-ft.-tall assemblage of humps, 
arms and legs, outfitted in silver overalls 
and bronze boots. “This planet is so much 
like my own. When I landed in my pink 
space ball, the sunset lighted up tall non- 


natural structures that resembled the state 
housing collectives back home. I've gone 
through your papers and read all about the 
two-headed Abominable Snowmen and the 
psychic cures for arthritis—Oh, the secret 
balsam-water diet that lets you lose 40 Ibs. 
in two days and prevents tooth decay? Leo- 
nid wants me to bring the details back for 
him.” 


| o. This story has not quite appeared 
in the Soviet media. But a report car- 
ried by the news agency TASS last week 
told of a similarly dressed, three-eyed 
space creature landing in late September 
in the town of Voronezh, 300 miles south- 
east of Moscow. There it zapped a 16- 
year-old boy with a gun that made him 
disappear temporarily. Pelted with ques- 
tions from skeptics, TASS stood by its sto- 
ry. Said an agency official huffily: “It is 
not April Fools’ today.” Sovietskaya Kul- 
tura, a Communist Party paper dedicated 
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to the arts, ran the story, claiming it was 
following “the golden rule of journalism: 
the reader must know everything.” 

Freed by Mikhail Gorbachev to report 
on the corrupt and famous, Soviet journal- 
ists are busy pushing glasnost toward its 
tabloid outer limits—tracking down space 
visitors and exploring psychic mysteries. 
Science takes a whirl with fantasy. Fiction 
runs away with the facts. Humanoids ab- 
duct humans. 

Earlier in the year, 
the newspaper Socialist 







JLLUSTRATION FOR TIME BY PATRICK MCOONNELL 

Industry reported an “encounter” be- 
tween a milkmaid in the region of Perm 
and a cosmic creature that looked like a 
man but was “taller than average with 
shorter legs.” Last week the Soviet news- 
paper Komsomolskaya Pravda declared 
that not only had an Abominable Snow- 
man been caught stealing apples in the 
Saratov region but researchers had “regis- 
tered the influence of energies” at a site in 
Perm, leading a geologist to conclude that 
they had discovered a landing field for fiy- 
ing saucers. The same story transcribed a 
telepathic discourse between Pavel Mu- 
khortov, a journalist from Riga, and an all 
too knowing extraterrestrial. 

“Where are you from?” asked 
Mukhortov. 

“The Red Star of the Constellation of 
Libra is our home.” 

“Could you shift me to your planet?” 

“That will mean no return for you and 
danger for us.” 
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“What danger?” 

“Thought bacteria.” 

To the chagrin of Soviet scientists, the 
thought bacteria are everywhere. Follow- 
ing the evening news on TV, hypnotist 
Anatoli Kashpirovsky holds séances to 
heal broken limbs, scars and blindness. 
Kashpirovsky claims to have helped hun- 
dreds of people through surgery without 
anesthesia and to have mesmerized others 
into losing up to 60 Ibs. The Ukrainian 
has thousands of fans, apparently even 
among the bureaucracy. Last week, under 
official auspices, Kashpirovsky held a 
briefing at the Foreign Ministry Press 
Center. “People sometimes see me and 
idolize me,” he said, adding that he could 
treat AIDS. “Give me 500 or 600 patients 
in a hall. I am sure that several months 
later some will be cured.” 

Another superstar is Alan Chumak, 
psychic-in-residence of 120 Minutes, the 
Soviet equivalent of the Today show. Chu- 
mak can transmit his curative powers to 
heal the sick not only through live TV but 
even on videotape. Viewers can place 
glasses of water or jars of cold cream next 
to their sets to absorb his telepathic heal- 
ing charges. Chumak has promised to 
solve the country’s chronic food problems 
by energizing seeds, compelling them to 
produce larger crops. When Chumak was 
yanked off the air by skeptical superiors, a 
popular outcry brought him back. A Sibe- 
rian fan in Bratsk wrote to a newspaper, 
“Here we can’t buy medicine and we have 
no hope left for the Soviet health system. 
Don’t criticize those who are trying to re- 
lieve our sufferings.” 


F or many Soviets, however, the fasci- 
nation with the magical and the ex- 
trasensory is a distasteful reminder of the 
final years of the Russian empire—with 
its demagogic holy men and a royal fam- 
ily under the sway of Rasputin. “It’s de- 
plorable that the state-run media would 
contribute to this hysteria,” said Dr. Ya- 
kov Rudakov, a leading psychotherapist 
with the Institute for Physical-Technical 
Problems. Even the obsession with UFOs 
may be a projection of Soviet anxieties, a 
pseudoscientific distraction from the in- 
creasing economic and political burdens 
of daily life. Enraged that TASS publishes 
such reports, one Muscovite said, “It’s a 
reflection of a country falling apart.” 

A disillusioned party member views 
state sponsorship of psychic and UFO 
studies as a new sort of official opiate. 
Says he: “They've been feeding us rubbish 
about the dream of Communism for 
years, and we now see they were lying. At 
least this gives us something new to dream 
about.” So the next time aliens approach 
and ask for directions, point them toward 
Moscow. The Soviets need them more 
than ever. 
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A MACHINE THAT CAN KEEP YOU FINANCIALLY FIT. 


It’s an exercise in logic. 

To build a strong financial future you need a 
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and more people rely on The Xerox Financial 
Machine. 
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SPAIN 


“| Used to Have Little Faith in the U.S.” 





alfway through an 18-day re-election campaign, Spanish 
Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez Marquez finds himself at- 
tacked on several fronts. Once friendly trade unions complain 
that the Socialist leader has forsaken his party’s traditional ide- 
ology by freezing social benefits and allowing 16% unemploy- 
ment. Businessmen, who still applaud Gonzdlez’s successful 
campaign to attract foreign investment and reduce inflation, 
now fret about high interest rates and a growing trade deficit. 
But after seven years in office, Gonzalez—and, apparently, 
the electorate—remains unfazed by the criticism; he is expected 


On the eve of elections, Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez talks about his changing political views 


to lead his party to a third consecutive victory on Oct. 29. The 
Prime Minister feels confident enough about the outcome to 
leave the campaign trail and visit Washington this week, his 
first official trip to the U.S. since 1984 and his first substantive 
meeting with President George Bush since the two countries re- 
newed their defense agreement last year and arranged for the 
transfer of 72 US. Air Force fighters from Spain to Italy. 
Gonzalez talked for two hours with correspondent Margot 
Hornblower and TIME’s Jane Walker at the neoclassical Mon- 
cloa Palace, the Prime Minister’s official residence. Excerpts: 








Q. How are Spain's relations with 
the U.S.? 

A. They are much better today than 
they have been for a long time. 
When we had a dictatorship, our re- 
lations with the U.S. were, shall we 
say, “special.” It could not have 
been particularly agreeable for the 
US. to deal with an authoritarian 
regime, but they considered it nec- 
essary from a geostrategic view- 
point. We have gone through a diffi- 
cult period when we had to negotiate 
a new agreement on a different foot- 
ing. The former regime [of General 
Francisco Franco] posed no prob- 
lem for the U.S., but that comfort- 
able relationship was lost. Now we 
have one of mutual acceptance and 
respect. 





Q. What will you discuss with Bush? 

A. I don’t want to advance any agenda. I 
think that the U.S. will be interested to 
know the Spanish views on the process of 
unity in Europe. We are one of the coun- 
tries that are most determined to see a Eu- 
ropean unity, not only a free-trade zone. 


Q. What do you think of American policy in 
Latin America? 

A. A much more daring attitude toward 
the debt problem is vital. North Ameri- 
can banks have been far too rigid. There 
should be not only a North Atlantic rela- 
tionship between Europe and the US. but 
also a triangular one between Europe, the 
US. and Latin America. This has never 
been properly understood by the U.S. 


Q. What about U.S. policy in Panama? 

A. They should respect and comply with 
the [Panama Canal] treaties. And there 
should be no intervention in Panama. We 
must exclude any possibility of interven- 
tion, even in speeches. 


Q. Is it true that Spain is the most liberal 





| freedoms are granted after a dictatorial 
regime. On the other hand, Spain is a 
Mediterranean society that lives a lot in 
the streets. At 3 in the morning, Madrid 
streets are still full of people coming out of 
restaurants, having a drink. 


Q. And taking cocaine... 
A. Perhaps. 


Q. Openty. 

A. Yes, but I believe this is no different 
from other European countries. In 1970, 
during the Franco era, the Supreme Court 
decriminalized the use of drugs. 





Q. Many Spaniards fee! that permissiveness 
has gone too far. 

A. No more than in France, Italy or the 
US., but one is more aware of it here 
because my generation was repressed. 
Sometimes people complain that there 
are certain kinds of movies on television 
at 2 a.m. I have never watched televi- 
sion at 2 a.m. 


Q. Your party is called Socialist. What does 








this one /chuckle]. Socialism is the 
deepening of democracy. Public 
~ power must try to prevent the 
worst consequences of a society 
that lives off free competition and 
savage confrontation in the mar- 
ketplace. A mixed economy on a 
world scale is inescapable. The 
great error of Communism is that 
of the dinosaurs. They did not 
adapt, so they died. You can’t be 
socially effective if, at the same 
time, you’re not economically 
efficient. 


Q. If you are a party of the workers, why 
do the unions oppose you? 

A. I think that any union, if it is a 
free one, has to make demands on 
any government, whatever its color. 
We have come out of a crisis, the 
economy is growing, everyone wants to be 
the first when it comes to enjoying the 
fruits of this growth. The workers, when it 
comes to actually voting, vote for the So- 
cialist Party. 


Q. Your critics say you are no longer a popu- 


| list, that you have locked yourself away and 


that you now sail on yachts. 

A. I do not like going out to make populist 
pronouncements and cut ribbons. But it is 
a slander to say I live the life of the rich. If 
I go fishing in a six-meter launch, it is al- 
ways described as a yacht. I honestly do 
not believe I have lost a sense of what is 
happening in the street. 


Q. Have any of your views changed? 

A. I will make a confession. I used to have 
little faith in the U.S., and this was still 
true when I came into office. I held the 
Americans responsible for the duration of 
the Franco dictatorship. But I changed as 
I came to know the US. a little more. 
Americans want so much to be liked. But 
they also have enormous power, and that 
is not easily compatible with the affection 
of other people. This gives me a feeling of 
tenderness toward them. a 








country in Europe? that mean to you? 
A. There is an explosion that occurs when | A. Ask the Hungarians to help me on 
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WHY THE BREWERS OF AMERICA ARE SPENDING SO MUCH 
TO KEEP SOME PEOPLE FROM DRINKING. 





They're our kids too. O That's why we financially support S.A.D.D.—Students Against Driving Drunk. It’s an independent 


program that involves parents, peer pressure and education to motivate the students themselves to fight the problem of drunk 


driving. 0 Of course, we dont condone underage drinking at all. But S.A.DD. helps here, too. In the majority of schools that 


have started S.A.D.D. chapters, underage drinking is down. Way down. 0 We also support BACCHUS (Boost Alcohol Con- 


sciousness Concerning the Health of University Students). It promotes responsible decision making among college students through 


existing organizations at the schools. 0 Another program is All Star which focuses on juniors and seniors in high school and 


uses positive role models to discourage destructive lifestyles. O To find out more about what were doing to address the prob- 


lem of underage drinking, write James C. Sanders, President of the Beer Institute, 1225 Eye Street, NW, Suite 825, Washington, 


DC. 20005. 0 Were doing something about the problem of underage drinking. With your help we can find a solution together. 





BEEK INSTITUTE 


The Beer Institute is the trade association for American brewers and their suppliers. It is dedicated to responsible consumption of their fine quality beers 
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‘L love what it does fo 


Whether it’s from the front, the back or the that makes the Celica GT incredibly respon- 
side, the sleek lines of Toyota’s all-new Celica sive. And handling that turns Celica’s 
make a traffic-stopping impression. responsiveness into performance. 

And the new Celica can get traffic moving, Just about the only thing that looks better 
too. Because Toyota’ got a 16-valve engine than the Celica from the outside is the Celica 


Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information 
and the location of your nearest dealer 

Get More From Life... Buckle Up! 

© 1989 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A. Inc 
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me. From any angle. 


from the inside. The cockpit has been designed _ love what the new Celica GT Coupe will do for 
to fit like it was molded around the driver. This you. From any angle. 

results not only in greater comfort but in a 

greater sense of security and control. 


With looks and performance like this, you'll “Toyota, I love what you do for me:” 
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GOOD NEWS 








Aloha! Employees 


FIREMAN'S FUND HELPS 
HILO HATTIE SET UP 
LOSS PREVENTION SYSTEM 
THAT ADDS TO EMPLOYEE 
PROFIT-SHARING. 


It's no accident that Pomare Ltd. 
of Hawaii has dramatically reduced 
claims for employee injuries. 

This respected maker of aloha 
shirts and muumuus, and owner 
of the locally famous Hilo Hattie 
name, takes pride in its production 
facilities. And takes loss prevention 
seriously. 

It is one of the few clothing 
makers anywhere that invites visi- 
tors to watch the actual manufactur- 
ing process. 

Working with Fireman’s Fund, 
Hilo Hattie instituted a company- 
wide injury reduction program, 
including visits by health care 
professionals to train employees in 
proper lifting techniques. 

Asa result, Hilo Hattie earned 
significant dividends over the last 
two years, 50% of which were con- 
tributed directly into its Employees’ 
Profit-Sharing Plan. 

Fireman's Fund enjoys bringing 
good news to its policyholders. For 
over 126 years we've been helping 
businesses and individuals prosper. 
And we do it by concentrating 
exclusively on property and casualty 
insurance and by working with the 
finest independent agents. 

If you like the idea of being 
eligible for dividends by controlling 
losses, ask your independent agent 
about Fireman's Fund. And when 
you visit Hawaii, say “Aloha” to 
Hilo Hattie. 


Fireman's Fund. We Insure Good News. 


Sew Up Dividends: 
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Expert seamstresses like Mikiyo Lau create apparel for Hilo Hattie Fashion Centers eronehout the Islands. 
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World Notes 





NORTHERN IRELAND 
Plugging Up 
The Leaks 


Since its formation in 1970, 
the 6,400-member Ulster De- 
fense Regiment, the British 
army’s largest, has lost 180 
men, nearly all to terrorists of 


can Army. Terrorist acts are 
also committed regularly by 
extremists on the Protestant 
side, most of them members 
of paramilitary groups like 
the illegal Ulster Freedom 
Fighters. Last week, acting 
on growing evidence that 
members of the U.D.R. were 
leaking confidential informa- 
tion on LR.A. suspects to such 
Protestant extremist groups, 
Belfast police took the un- 
precedented step of mounting 
raids against a fellow security 
force. Some 300 members of 
the Royal Ulster Constabu- 





were released, and six were 
charged with possession of 





the outlawed Irish Republi- | 








A purloined list of LR.A. suspects 


ammunition and a firearm. 

The arrests were prompt- 
ed in part by the murder last 
August of Roman Catholic 
Loughlin Maginn, 29. The 


| appearance of his name on a 


leaked list obtained by the 
Ulster Freedom Fighters is | 


lary detained 28 U.D.R. sol- | believed to have led to his | 
diers. Twenty-two of them | death. Last month two U.D.R. 


men were charged with Ma- | 
ginn’s murder. a 


| COMMERCE 


| was turned away after the 


Sheep at 
Any Price 


“We're poor little lambs, who 
have lost our way...” 

Eight thousand lost lambs, 
now fully grown into mutton- 
hood, have been haunting the 
harbors of the Middle East for 
two months. Originally sent 
from Perth to Saudi Arabia, 
which buys 3% million Austra- 
lian sheep a year, this flock 


Saudi Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Water as- 
serted that the bleaters 
were afflicted with sheep 
pox and bluetongue. Aus- 
tralian officials say those 
diseases do not exist in 
their country and that the 
Saudis were pressured by 
their own sheep produc- 
ers to cut imports. 

Abu Dhabi and other 
Middle East locales re- 
fused to admit the suspect 
sheep, and Jordan and 
Egypt would not even 








take them free. An Italian 
company finally offered to 
take them on consignment for 
resale in Europe, but Egypt 
balked at allowing the sheep 
through the Suez Canal and es- 
corted the ship out of Egyptian 
waters. Last week the firm 
posted a $250,000 guarantee 
that no sheep or carcasses 
would be dumped in the canal, 
and the ship set sail for Italy. 





| That seems like a happy end- 


| ing, except possibly from the 
| point of view of the sheep. 





Unshipped sheep sit it out in Australia 








Infrequent 
Flyer 


A camouflaged MiG-23 inter- 
ceptor of the Syrian air force 
took off from a base near Da- 
mascus last week, flew on a 
training mission to the Golan 
Heights, then dropped to 164 
ft. and zoomed straight into 
Israel. It landed on a civilian 
airstrip at Megiddo, 57 miles 
north of Jerusalem, where its 
pilot, Major Mohammed Bas- 
sem Adel, 34, asked for polit- 
ical asylum. At a press con- 
ference last week, he said he 
had defected because “I 
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would like to live in a demo- 
cratic state.” 

Not since 1966, when an 
Iraqi landed in central Israel, 
had an Arab pilot defected to 
Israel. Embarrassed Syrians 
claimed engine trouble had 
forced the plane to land. The 
MiG was equipped with new 
electronics that Israeli intelli- 
gence officers were eager to in- 
spect, and Adel seemed willing 
to tell all. But Jerusalem was 
still not happy. News that the 
MiG had flown undetected 
over Israel for seven minutes 
stirred a public storm of anger, 
and Defense Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin promised “a thorough 
investigation.” 





LEBANON 


If This 
Is Peace... 


“Failure is not allowed,” Mus- 
lim patriarch Saeb Salam in- 
structed 63 surviving members 
of the Lebanese parliament 
elected in 1972 as they sat 
down to ponder a solution for 
their country’s devastating 14- 
year civil war. In fact, failure 


= ~=Adriver’s weariness reflects Beirut’s mood 





in Lebanese peace efforts has 
become almost customary. But 
after two weeks of consulta- 
tions in the Saudi Arabian re- 
sort of Taif, the parliamentari- 
ans—33 Christians and 30 
Muslims—were close to agree- 
ment on a plan to establish a 
“government of national rec- 
onciliation.” It calls for Mus- 
lim-Christian power sharing 
and phased withdrawal of the 
| 40,000 Syrian troops who have 
been in Lebanon un- 
der an Arab League 
* mandate since 1976. 
The plan’s success 
is far from certain, 
of course. General 
Michel Aoun, com- 
mander of the Chris- 
tian, forces fighting 
Syria and its Leba- 
nese Muslim allies, 
warned in East Beirut 
that “the war of liber- 
ation will continue” 
until the Syrians are 
driven out. Muslim 
warlords also dis- 
missed the Taif meet- 
ing and called for 
Aoun’s ouster. Be 
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Special 
Report: 
Greening of 
Geopolitics 
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Environment 





A New Item 
On the Agenda | 





The plight of the planet is finally serious international business 








BY GLENN GARELIK 
s George Bush prepared to attend 
Emperor Hirohito’s funeral in 


A February, a top aide alerted him to 


a problem that would once have been con- 


sidered unworthy of presidential atten- | 


tion. Since Japanese furniture makers are 
eager for tropical hardwoods, officials in 
western Brazil hoped that Tokyo would fi- 
nance the paving of a 500-mile road that 
would link the Amazon to a Peruvian 
highway, allowing lumberers to truck 
their timber directly to Pacific ports. But 
the plan, Deputy National Security Ad- 
viser Robert Gates cautioned the Presi- 
dent, would subject the western Amazon 
| to more of the slash-and-burn land clear- 
ing that has already devastated much of 
the rain forest’s eastern regions. The 
| torching releases into the air tons of car- 
| bon dioxide and other heat-trapping gas- 
| es that are responsible for the greenhouse 
| effect, which may cause global warming. 
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During his meeting with Prime Minis- 
ter Noboru Takeshita in Tokyo, Bush ex- 
pressed concern about the project. Ta- 
keshita seemed prepared for the question. 
He stiffly denied involvement and assured 
Bush that his country would not fund the 
road. It was the first time that a U.S. Pres- 
ident considered an ecological issue im- 
portant enough to justify a tense moment 
in relations with the world’s other eco- 
nomic superpower. 

The incident was all the more signifi- 
cant because it is part of a trend. In March 
British Prime Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er, who in the mid-1980s denounced envi- 
ronmental! activists as the “enemy with- 
in,” convened an international meeting 
| on the depletion of the atmosphere’s 

ozone layer, which protects the earth from 
harmful solar radiation. That same 
month the Prime Ministers of Norway, 
France and the Netherlands chaired a 
conference that proposed creation of an 
international authority with the power to 
draft and enforce environmental regula- 
tions around the world. 
At the economic summit in Paris in 
| July, the leaders of the seven largest indus- 
trial democracies devoted a third of their 





| final communiqué to an appeal for “deci- 
sive action” to “understand and protect 
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Ba) or See 


Japan's Prime Minister Kaifu offers cleanup aid, but demand for 


the earth’s ecological balance.” Just a 
month earlier, the Organization for Eco- 


nomic Cooperation and Development, | 


representing the major economic powers, 


had called upon “all relevant national, re- | 


gional and international organizations” of 
its 24 member states to take a “vigilant, 


serious and realistic” look at “balancing | 


long-term environmental costs and bene- 
fits against near-term economic growth.” 

Nor is concern limited to the First 
World. A treaty signed in Basel, Switzer- 
land, in March limits what poorer nations 
call toxic terrorism—use of their lands by 
richer countries as dumping grounds for 
industrial waste. And on Sept. 7 more than 
100 member states of the nonaligned 
movement dispensed with their past de- 
nunciations of the U.S. and instead called 
for “a productive dialogue with the devel- 
oped world” on “protection of the environ- 
ment.” As if heeding that appeal, on Sept 
11, at an international environmental con- 
ference in Tokyo, Japan’s new Prime Min- 
ister Toshiki Kaifu affirmed a pledge that 
his country would offer $2.25 billion to 
tackle pollution in the Third World. 

All this activity heralds the rise of envi- 
ronmentalism as a major factor in interna- 
tional relations. Concern for ecology, says 
William Nitze, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
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wood spurs Brazilian loggers 
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of State for environment, health and natu- 
ral resources, “has entered the policy main- 
stream.” Another sign of the times: his fa- 
ther, elder statesman Paul Nitze, 82, a 
veteran of the cold war who has devoted 
much of his life to worrying about Soviet 
nuclear warheads, this year has thrown 
himself into the cause of fighting acid rain, 
which showers poisons from smokestacks 
onto trees and lakes far downwind. 

This new sense of urgency and com- 
mon cause about the envi- 
ronment is leading to un- 
precedented cooperation in 
some areas. So it should 
Ecological degradation in 
any nation almost inevitably 
impinges on the quality of 
life in others. For years, acid 
rain has been a major irri- 
tant in relations between the 
U.S. and Canada. Drought in Africa and 
deforestation in Haiti have resulted in 
waves of refugees, whose miseries and mi- 
grations generate tensions both within 
and between nations. From the Nile to the 
Rio Grande, conflicts flare over water 
rights. The teeming megacities of the 
Third World are time bombs of civil un- 
rest. Sheer numbers of people overwhelm 
social services and natural resources. The 
government of the Maldives has pleaded 
with the industrialized nations to reduce 
their production of greenhouse gases, fear- 
ing the polar ice caps may melt and inun- 
date the island nation. 

Even the good tidings of economic 
progress in the Third World bring with 
them the bad news of environmental peril 
and its potential for international discord. 
China, which accounts for 21% of the 
world’s population, has the world’s third 
largest recoverable coal reserves. If Bei- 
jing’s current “modernization” campaign 
succeeds, the boom will be fueled by that 
coal, to the detriment of the planet as a 
whole. Some experts estimate that the de- 
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| U.S. acid rain: a challenge to the foreign policy of “environmentalist” Bush 


veloping world, which today produces 
one-fourth ofall greenhouse gas emissions, 
could be responsible for nearly two-thirds 
by the middle of the next century. Notes 
Richard Benedick, chief U.S. negotiator of 
the 1987 Montreal Protocol on Substances 
That Deplete the Ozone Layer: “Third 
World states have served notice that they 
are simply not prepared to slow down their 
own already limping economic growth 
in order to help compensate for decades 


of environmental depredations caused 
largely by the industrialized world.” 
Some developing countries may resist 
environmental action because they see a 
chance to improve their bargaining lever- 
age with aid donors and international 
bankers. Notes a diplomat with the U.N 
Environment Program: “Where before 
the poor never had a strategic advantage, 
now they have an ecological card. Eco- 
logically, there’s more parity than there 
ever was economically or militarily.” 
Roald Sagdeyev, an influential Soviet sci- 
entist, is concerned that “in 20 or 25 years, 
the developed world could become an eco- 
logical hostage to the Third World.” 
Thomas Pickering, the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the U. N., believes that just as the cold 
war between the East and the West seems 
to be winding down, “ecoconflicts” between 
the industrialized North and the developing 
South may, unless carefully managed, pose 
a comparable challenge to world peace- 
makers. At the U.N. last December, Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev went so far 
as to compare the breakdown of the envi- 
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ronment with the threat of nuclear war. 
President Bush, in his appearance be- 
fore the General Assembly three weeks 
ago, called for “an international approach 
to urgent environmental issues,” and ear- 
lier this year he persuaded the Intergov- 
ernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) to hold its next session, in Febru- 
ary, in Washington. There, some 50 na- 
tions will begin preparations for a world- 
wide convention to limit production of 
gases that contribute to the 

greenhouse effect 
At their September 
meeting in Wyoming, Secre- 
tary of State James Baker 
and U.S.S.R. Foreign Minis- 
ter Eduard Shevardnadze 
promised U.S.-Soviet coop- 
eration “to confront global 
environmental problems.”’ 


| There are predictions that the first Bush- 


Gorbachev summit, expected early next 
year, will be a “greener-than-thou” con- 
test, with each leader trying to outdo the 
other in proclaiming his commitment to 
rescuing the planet 

For most statesmen, the political po- 
tency of environmental issues first became 
apparentat home. In the Soviet Union, re- 
gional protests against the fouling of Lake 
Baikal, the Volga River and the Baltic 
shoreline have spurred demands for re- 
structuring the society to increase govern- 
ment accountability and local control. 
During last year’s presidential race in the 
US., Baker, then Bush’s campaign man- 
ager, predicted from polls that his candi- 
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date could win votes by proclaiming him- 
self an environmentalist. Now that he is 
Secretary of State, Baker is finding ways to 
elevate the issue from domestic politics to 
foreign policy. Days after taking office in 
January, he said of the environment, “We 
face more than simply a scientific prob- 
lem. It is also a diplomatic problem.” 

The State Department has established 
an Office of Global Change. Its 
functions include reporting to a 
newly formed interagency task 
force, which brings together 
diplomats from Foggy Bottom, 
officials from the White House, 
intelligence experts from the 
CIA and representatives of other 
major Government agencies. It 
is now working out options for next Feb- 
| ruary’s meeting of the IPCC. 

During the Reagan Administration, 
the Environmental Protection Agency and 
the Council on Environmental Quality 
were starved of both funds and presidential 
attention. That is changing. EPA head Wil- 
liam Reilly, former director of the World 
Wildlife Fund and the Conservation Foun- 
dation, has more access to the Oval Office 
than any of his predecessors. The new 
chairman of the CEQ, Michael Deland, who 
was in charge of the EPA’s Boston region, ar- 
rived at his desk across from the White 
House only two months ago, but his ap- 
pointment has been widely hailed. Con- 
gress is expected to double the CEQ’s fund- 
ing for 1990, and the President has said he 
would like to see it doubled again by 1992. 

Meanwhile, Congress has been play- 
ing its own role in the greening of geopoli- 
tics. Democratic Senator Patrick Leahy 
of Vermont, Republican Senator Bob 
Kasten of Wisconsin and Democratic 
Congressman David Obey of Wisconsin 
have promoted more foreign aid funding 
than ever before for environmental pro- 















Volga River pollution has stimulated Gorbachev's reforms 


grams. In response to steady congressio- 
nal pressure, the Treasury Department 
has adopted guidelines that require US. 
delegates to multilateral development 
banks to oppose funding for projects 
that would destroy tropical ecosystems. 

Yet this increased attention to the en- 
vironment as a foreign policy and nation- 
al security issue, however welcome, is only 


a gesture in the direction of what will be 
necessary to avert insoluble problems in 
the future. “The most formidable obsta- 
cles to action,” says Benedick, are “the 


entrenched economic and political inter- | 
ests” of the world’s most advanced na- | 


tions. It is in those countries, warns Sir 
Crispin Tickell, Britain’s Ambassador to 
the U.N., that “the pain of adjustment 
will be greatest.” 

If the U.S., for example, asks others 
not to cut their forests, then it will have to 
be more judicious about cutting its own. If 
Americans wish to stem the supply of 
hardwoods from the fragile jungle or furs 
from endangered species, then they will 
have to stem demand for fancy furniture 
and coats. If they wish to preserve wilder- 
nesses from the intrusions of the oil indus- 
try, then they will have to find alternative 
sources of energy and use all fuels more 
efficiently. 

What all this requires is self-discipline 
on the part of the world’s haves and in- 
creased assistance to the have-nots. Today 
a billion people live in a degree of squalor 
that forces them to deplete the environ- 
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ment without regard to its future. Similar- 
ly, their governments often are too crip- 
pled by international debt to afford the 
short-term costs of ecological prudence. 
Says Benedick: “Protecting the global en- 
vironment is inextricably linked with 
eliminating poverty.” 

In addition to launching an emergen- 
cy campaign of debt relief, the advanced 

nations of the North must make 
available to the desperate na- 
tions of the South efficient new 
technologies that spare the en- 
vironment while encouraging 
economic growth. Fortunately, 
help for the South should not 
mean only sacrifice in the 
North. The need for energy- 
efficient and environmentally useful tech- 
nologies could create an enormous un- 
tapped market—one that several of the 
world’s economic powers have already be- 
gun to explore. At the same time, there are 
ways for the South to clean up its own act. 
Some developing nations run up more 
than a third of their debt buying arms. 
Surely at least some of the $200 billion a | 
year that poorer countries lavish on their 
military establishments could be better 
spent on saving the environment. 

William Ruckelshaus, former admin- 
istrator of the EPA and now chief execu- 
tive officer of Browning-Ferris Industries, 
a major waste-management firm, believes 
a historical watershed is at hand. If the in- 
dustrialized and developing countries did 
everything they should, he says, the re- 
sulting change would represent “a modifi- 
cation of society comparable in scale to 
the agricultural revolution of the late 
Neolithic age and to the Industrial Revo- 
lution of the past two centuries.” 

Just as environmentalism began as a lo- 
cal movement, it must continue to grow at 
the grass roots even as it gathers force in the 
chanceries and parliaments of the world. 
Individuals and nations alike must learn to 
think on a far broader scale about them- | 
selves, their needs and their interests or a | 


global catastrophe will force them todoso.™ 



















| THAT'S WHY WE CAN OFFER 
A GREAT RATE ON A CADILLAC. _ 


When we, the employee-owners 


| of Avis, Inc., say, “We're trying 
harder than ever” we have to prove 
eC it. Over and over. Because we know 
that our success depends on your 
satisfaction. 


That means giving you the com- 
petitive rates and well-maintained 


GM cars that make you come to 
Avis in the first place. Plus all 
those important services that 


keep you coming back. Like Avis 


Express® for fast check-outs. And 
Roving Rapid Return™ for even 
O ec faster check-ins. 
For more proof, call 
@@®@ 5 at 1-800-331-1212 or 


call your travel consultant about 
our special Cadillac rate. Talk 
to an owner and discover how 
we make Avis work for you. 
ial M é . | lac ( a We're trying harder 


than ever." 
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How Zenith 
helped 
Harper & Row 
make the grade. 


3,500 universities is a big sales territory to cover. But 
for Joe Rama and colleague Karen Erickson, cover- 
ing it has been easy. 

Arming the College Division sales force with 
Zenith SupersPort laptops, Joe says," We've seen a 
tremendous difference’ With its processing speed 
and internal modem, “We can generate fast turna- 
round on sample requests and get instant confirma- 
tion on shipping” 

ComputerLand National Accounts handled the 
laptop distribution. “Tony Trombetta (ComputerLand 
Account Representative in Wilkes-Barre, PA) went 
out of his way to make sure we had what we needed. 
That was a big plus. | worked with a local store, but 
dealt with a national group” says Joe. “They had 4 
weeks to get 60 computers to six different sites. Every 
one got there on time” 

With Zenith in tow, Harper & Row now repeats 
that delivery act regularly. 


Computerland — 


“Thanks to Zenith Data Systems and 
ComputerLand; we're light years ahead 
of the competition.” 


Joe Rama 

Systems Project 
Manager, College 
Publishing Division, 
Harper & Row 
Publishers, 
Incorporated. 


Zenith MinisPort and SupersPort 286 laptops. sis data 
systems 
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Business to business. Person to person. 


© 1989 ComputerLand Corporation 
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How the U.S. Can Take 
The Lead in the Third World 
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BY EUGENE LINDEN 


he missionary spirit has always hov- 

ered over the U.S.’s relations with 
far-off, backward lands. In the mid-19th 
century, New England ministers went 
abroad to save souls. A century later, for- 
eign aid technocrats preached the virtues 
of hydroelectric dams and other mega- 
projects. Now a new generation of globe- 
trotting officials is spreading the gospel of 
environmentalism. 

The crusade has encountered resis- 
tance and stirred resentment. Emil Salim, 
Indonesia’s Minister of Environment, 
asks how Americans can berate tropical 
nations for deforestation when U.S. trade 
barriers discourage development of small 
industries that might provide an alterna- 
tive source of exports. 

Third World spokesmen may simply 
be trying to deflect the criticism they de- 
serve, but they have a point: the U.S.’s ac- 
tions tend to undermine its words. The 
US. is the biggest culprit in the buildup of 
gases that threaten to disrupt the global 
climate. Princeton University’s Center for 
Energy and Environmental Studies has 
concluded that by using existing technol- 
ogies, such as more energy-efficient auto- 
mobiles and manufacturing methods, the 
US. could reduce its CO, output 40% over 
40 years. That action alone would take 
more greenhouse gases out of the atmo- 
sphere than a total shutdown of industry 
in all of Latin America and Africa. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. has virtually 
withdrawn from the battle against over- 
population. Until the Reagan years, the 
U.S. championed the cause 
of family planning in poorer 
countries. Then antiabortion 
lobbyists persuaded the 
White House to halt US. 
Participation in overseas 
programs that sanctioned 
| abortion. Nowhere is the 
slogan pro-life more cruelly 
inappropriate than in the 
vast famine-stricken regions 
of the Third World, where 
birth and death rates are en- 
twined in a vicious spiral. 
Lester Brown of the World- 
watch Institute notes that 
40,000 babies die each day 
from malnutrition and dis- 
ease, and that many of these 
deaths occur in areas where 








First: stop sending mixed signals 


Too little rain ravages the Sudan. .. 


overpopulation has destroyed ecosystems 
vital for human survival. 

Too often in developing nations the 
US. has inadvertently contributed to the 
environmental problem rather than the 
solution. In the early 1980s, the U.S. 
Agency for International Development 
helped build the Mahaweli Dams in Sri 
Lanka—a multibillion-dollar construc- 
tion typical of AID’s past tendency to de- 
fine development in terms of steel and 
concrete. The project has flooded forests 
and destroyed tea plantations. Washing- 
ton’s Environmental Policy Institute cites 
the dams as one of the 18 most destructive 
water projects on earth. 
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--and on much floods Manes and destroys: crops in Bangladesh 


After many such debacles, AID has 
started assessing the environmental im- 
pact of its funding. Other Executive 
Branch agencies, such as the Treasury | 
Department, which oversees U.S. contri- 





| butions to international lending institu- 


tions like the World Bank, should follow 
suit. 

The White House might empower one 
body—most logically the President’s 
Council on Environmental Quality—to 
coordinate environmental policy and to 
apply tough standards throughout the 
Government. Partly because it has no 
such mechanism, the Bush Administra- 
tion’s record has often seemed to reflect 
the short-term interests of the business 
community rather than presidential 
promises to provide international leader- 
ship. For example, some African nations 
were outraged last spring when the U.S. 
seemed to be dragging its feet on a conven- 
tion limiting the dumping of toxic wastes 
on the shores of developing countries 

Some nations, notably West Germa- 
ny, are considering a new bookkeeping 
system to take account of the environ- 
mental costs of economic production 
Present measures of gross national prod- 
uct were developed in the 1930s, when 
natural resources seemed infinite. In the 
Philippines today, renegade coastal vil- 
lagers harvest fish by dynamiting tropical 
reefs. Under current accounting methods, 
this practice shows up as contributing to 
the GNP, with no adjustment for the de- 
pletion of the fisheries that results from 
the destruction of the reefs. 

That kind of shortsightedness, writ 
large, afflicts the entire globe 
This year the U.N. Statistical 
Commission will undertake a 
periodic 20-year review of 
the way it monitors the world 
economy. The World Re- 
sources Institute, a Washing- 
ton-based think tank, is urg- 
ing the US. to press the 
commission to adopt a new 
system to take account of ac- 
tivities that harm the envi- 
ronment and thus to encour- 
age policies that will save it. 
The opportunity will not 
arise again until the year 
2010. By then, according to 
nature’s own accounting, 
mankind may be environ- 
mentally bankrupt a 
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new teacher 137 microchips, 
an infrared sensor, and little rubber wheels. 


When he gets the chance to teach science, he comes alive. And so do his students. 

He is Tharogem I, robot star of Project RobotACTS® It’s a new education project developed 
by the Thames Science Center in New London, Connecticut, and now supported by the National 
Science Foundation. 

Tharogem gets kids excited about the principles of physics. And about programming. 
And about building simple robots of their own. 

He gets us excited, too. We're concerned that so few American students are inspired by physical 
sciences. That’s why we at General Dynamics helped start this program. So far, more than 6,000 
Eastern Connecticut students have seen Tharogem demonstrate principles of light, sound, electricity, 
magnetism, and math. 


In return, the students are demonstrating GENERAL DYNAMICS 
something, too. Enthusiasm for learning. A Strong Company For A Strong Country 
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A Novel Approach 


Many authors agonize for years over their 
work. Not so BARBARA CARTLAND, 88. 
Britain’s queen of romance recently dic- 
tated her 500th novel, Spirit of Love. 
This phenomenal output has kept the 
PRINCESS OF WALES’ stepgrandmum in 
bespoke hats and Rolls-Royces. Spirit 
features a young woman who “saves her- 
self” for her true love. Fans will have to 
wait quite a while for the veddy proper 
dénouement, however. Cartland writes at 
such a pace that her publishers have got 
around to sending only about 450 vol- 
umes to the printer. 





of the prestigious post is 
Claudio Abbado, 56. The Mi- 
lan-born conductor, a pro- 
fessorial type who favors 
corduroy and cardigans, 
, Pronounced him- 
2 self “profoundly 
honored.”’ The 
busy maestro will 
continue as the 
music director of 
the state opera in 
Vienna, where he 
lives with Russian 
violinist Viktoria 
Mullova, 29 


The Winnah! 


Talk about upsets. When 
the members of the player- 
governed Berlin Philhar- 
monic voted by se- 
cret ballot on a 
replacement for 
the legendary Her- 
bert von Karajan, t 
they bypassed such \ 
Stars as the New 


York Philharmon- * ye 


ic’s Zubin Mehta and \ 
La Scala’s Riccardo ? . " 


Muti. The winner 
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He’s Not Just Killin’ Time 
He may be billed as the “superstar of tomorrow,” but Texas singer 
CLINT BLACK, 27, is already hotter than three-alarm chill. His debut 
single A Better Man topped the charts; his country-pop album Killin’ 
Time went No. 1; and last week the Country Music Association 
dubbed him most promising newcomer. The affable Black, whose 
cowboy appeal has women flocking to his concerts, seems amazed. 
“Me, a superstar?” he asks. The former steelworker from Houston 
says he spent “countless nights playing in honky-tonk dives.” But, 
he recalls, “they listened to the music.” 








baseball-style trading cards 
to members of Congress— 
pix of the pols with stats 
on the back. The limited- 
edition sets have amused 
some Hill folks, par- 
« ticularly cards for 
" such ex-players 

= errr, Congressmen as 
1 Jim Wright. But Re- 
publican Jim Bunning of 
» Kentucky balks at the 
idea. The former big- 
league pitcher gripes 
that the cards were 
done without permis- 
sion. Says he: “They 
won't be trading them 
in my Office.” So go hit 
the showers 


Strikeout 


For the sake of a little p.r., 
the National Education 
recently 


Association sent 





Risen Star 


Some 30 years ago, Billy 
Graham, 70, turned down 
the offer of a star on Holly- 
wood Boulevard because he 
thought it would be too self- 
aggrandizing. But last week 
the evangelist, who has 
ministered to 100 million 
people around the world, 
reconsidered. “I hope it will 
identify me with the Gospel 
that I preach,” he said. His 
will be the 1,900th star on 
the famed sidewalk, near 
those of Julie Andrews and 
Wayne Newton. As a good 
minister should, Graham, 
who went to Hollywood for 
the unveiling, drew a moral 
from the hoopla. Said he: 
“We should put our eyes 
on the star, which is the 
Lord.” 
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Panicked by a faltering buyout deal and a 
whiff of inflation, the stock market posts its 
worst loss since the 87 crash and provokes 
fears of a bearish season to come 


Aug. 25, 1987 
2722.42 


Dow Jones Industrials 


daily closings 


Jan. 4, 1988 
2015.25 


Oct. 19, 1987 
drop of 508 
points is the 
largest ever 

in a day 





| BY JOHN GREENWALD 


he day was star-crossed: Friday 





the 13th in the month of October, | 


on the eve of the second anniver- 

sary of a devastating market 
crash. “I’m telling you, psychology is real- 
ly funny. People get crazy in situations 
like that,” said portfolio strategist Elaine 
Garzarelli. Last week Friday the 13th 
lived up to its frightful reputation. After 
drifting lower at a sleepy pace for most of 
the day, the Dow Jones industrial average 
abruptly lurched into a hair-raising sky 
dive in the final hour of trading. By the 
time the 4 p.m. closing bell halted the 
rout, the index had dropped a nightmar- 
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July 1, 1988 
2131.58 


Jan. 3, 1989 
2144.64 


ish 190.58 points, or nearly 7%, to close at 
2569.26. 

The sell-off was the sharpest since the 
market plunged 508 points on Oct. 19, 
1987. In terms of points, it was the second 
largest loss in Wall Street history; in per- 
centage, the day ranked twelfth worst. 
“It's total emotional and psychological 
chaos,” said Eugene Peroni, an analyst 
with Janney Montgomery Scott, a Phila- 
delphia brokerage firm. “People are 
dumping everything. A great deal of mon- 
ey is being lost.” 

The drop invited instant comparison 
with the month’s two historic calamities: 
the 1987 collapse on Oct. 19 and the 1929 
debacle on Oct. 29. Particularly gnawing 
was the memory that 1987’s Black Mon- 
day was preceded by a Friday plunge of 
108.35 points. Last week’s drop-off rekin- 


Monday Oct. 9, 1989 





FRIDAY THE 


2759.84 
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All-time high of 
2791.41 


Oct. 13, 
1989 drop 
of 190.58 
second 
largest fall 
in points 


July 3, 1989 
2452.77 











| ing by corporations and the Federal Gov- 


ernment might finally be coming to grief. 
At the very least, the rout reminded inves- 
tors that the stock market is a volatile 
place where fortunes can vanish at the 
touch of a computer key. After one frantic 
hour of selling conducted to a large extent 
by program trades, nearly $200 billion of 
stock values were wiped out last week. 

The Bush Administration moved 
swiftly to avert any sense of crisis after the 
market closed. Declared Treasury Secre- 
tary Nicholas Brady: “It’s important to 
recognize that today’s stock market de- 
cline doesn’t signal any fundamental 
change in the condition of the economy. 
The economy remains well balanced, and 
the outlook is for continued moderate 
growth.” But Massachusetts Democrat 
Edward Markey, who chairs a House sub- 
committee on telecommunications and 
finance, vowed to hold hearings this week 
on the stock market slide. Said he: “This is 
the second heart attack. My hope is that 
before we have the inevitable third heart 
attack, we pay attention to these 
problems.” 








died fears that an era of heedless borrow- 
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Experts found no shortage of culprits 
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to blame for the latest debacle. A series of 
downbeat realizations converged on Fri- 
day, ranging from signs of a new burst of 
inflation to sagging corporate profits to 
troubles in the junk-bond market that has 
fueled major takeovers. The singular 
event that shook investors was the falter- 
ing of a $6.75 billion labor-management 
buyout of UAL, the parent company of 
United Airlines, the second largest U.S. 
carrier. “That’s when all hell broke 
loose,” said Robert Newman, a floor trad- 
er for Equitrade Partners. “It was very 
reminiscent of something I do not care to 
think about.” 

On one point most thoughtful Wall 
Streeters agreed: the market had reached 
such dizzying heights that a correction of 
some sort seemed almost inevitable. Pro- 
pelled by favorable economic news and a 
wave of multibillion-dollar takeovers, 
stocks had soared more than 1,000 points 
since the 1987 crash. But by last August 
some Wall Streeters were clearly worried. 


Milton Friedman 
Nobel prizewin- 
ner in economics 


Noted Donald Stone, a floor specialist for 
Lasker, Stone & Stern: “I’ve been on the 
trading floor for 39 years, and I’ve never 
seen the market go up so fast for so long 
without a major break.” Yet the bulls kept 
on running. Just last Monday the market 
closed at a historic peak of 2791.41, its 
fifth record high in as many sessions. 

The looming anniversary of 1987's 
crash had prompted many on Wall Street 
to search for comparisons between 1987's 
boom and this year’s. In an investor news- 
letter dated Oct. 1, Shearson Lehman 
Hutton cited twelve ways in which this 
year’s rally seemed more likely to last. 
Among them: 


| » Interest rates were rising then, while 


they are stable or falling now. 
> The economy was growing unsustaina- 
bly in 1987, but more gradually this year. 
> Investor sentiment was wildly bullish 
then, and far more cautious now. 

Yet this year’s rally has rested on 





some shaky foundations. Chief among | 


them is the relentless pace of corporate 
takeovers, which enriched everyone on 
Wall Street, from stockholders to invest- 
ment bankers. But the buyouts have been 
fueled by financing from a junk-bond 
market that was severely weakened last 


CEVINE—OWvx 


month when Canadian developer Robert | 


Campeau nearly defaulted on $1.27 bil- 
lion of debt payments on loans that he 
had used to acquire Allied Stores and 
Federated Department Stores. In the 


wake of Campeau’s problems, the money | 


for new takeovers has begun to dry up. 

Meanwhile, the Government’s chief 
early-warning gauge of inflation indicat- 
ed last week that the U.S. economy may 
be headed for trouble. The Labor Depart- 
ment said its Producer Price Index rose 
0.9% in September, or about 10% on an 
annual basis, to break a three-month 
string of declining wholesale prices. Earli- 
er in the week, Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Alan Greenspan suggested that the 
Fed remains wary of inflation and there- 
fore would be averse to easing interest 
rates. That was not what Wall Street 
wanted to hear. 

The heaviest blow to the market came 
Friday afternoon. In a three-paragraph 
statement, UAL said a labor-manage- 
ment group headed by Chairman Stephen 
Wolf had failed to get enough financing to 
acquire United. Several banks had appar- 
ently balked at the deal, which was to be 
partly financed through junk bonds. The 


| takeover group said it would submit a re- 





vised bid “in the near term,” but the an- 
nouncement stunned investors who had 
come to view the United deal as the latest 
sure thing in the 1980s buyout binge. Said 
John Downey, a trader at the Chicago 
Board Options Exchange: “The airline 
stocks have looked like attractive take- 
over targets. But with the United deal in 
trouble, everyone started to wonder what 
other deals might not go through.” 

Nowhere was the shock greater than 
on Wall Street, where some traders had 
left work early Friday to enjoy a balmy 
Indian summer day. “I was on the floor 
until 2:30,” said specialist Stone. “The 
trading was so quiet that I decided to go 
home.” But by the time he got there short- 
ly after 3, the damage was already out of 
control. “I saw quite a bit of panic sell- 
ing,” said Muriel Siebert, who heads a dis- 
count brokerage that bears her name. 
UAL shares fell 544 points before trading 
in its stock was halted because the num- 
ber of sellers overwhelmed buyers. Delta 
Air Lines, a frequently rumored takeover 
target, dropped 7%. 
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Some safeguards installed in the mar- | 


| ket after the 1987 crash may have helped 


cushion last week’s fall. In Chicago the 
Mercantile Exchange twice halted trad- 
ing in S&P 500 futures contracts, which 
represent the stocks in the Standard & 


Poor’s 500 index. The automatic cutoffs, 


or “circuit breakers,” slowed the con- 
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Elaine Garzarelli 
Portfolio 
strategist, | 
Shearson 

Lehman Hutton 





44My indicators are bullish, and 
whenever they've been in this mode, 
the worst corrections were 10% to 
12%. Two corrections occurred in 
1978 and 1979 that were called 
the October Massacres. They 
lasted from one to four weeks. 
After the corrections were 
market went on to new highs. 


the 


tracts’ drop. In 1987 parallel free falls in | 
New York and Chicago, which are linked 
by computerized trading programs, had 
aggravated the collapse. But last week 
some Chicago traders claimed that the 
stoppages in futures trading restricted the 
ability of some investors to hedge their 
losses, forcing them to dump stocks and 
exacerbating the selling frenzy in | 
Manhattan. 

Many investors, especially short-term 
speculators, were badly shaken. The big- 
gest losers were Wall Street arbitragers, 
who make money by buying the stock of | 
takeover targets and selling it at a higher 
price when the deals go through. The high 
anxiety about the junk-bond market sent 
the stocks of takeover targets plunging 
across the board. “The arbs got their 
heads handed to them,” said Anson 
Beard, the chief trader for Morgan Stan- 
ley. “Very few anticipated that the UAL 
buyout could fail.” Small investors suf- 
fered less because they have been less ac- 
tive in the market since the 1987 crash. 





Ravi Batra 
Author of The 
Great Depression 
of 1990 
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The market drop echoed around the 
world. In Tokyo, Noriko Hama, a senior 
staffer at the Mitsubishi Research Insti- 
tute, warned that “it could be very hard to 
stop” the Wall Street plunge from sending 
ripples through foreign stock exchanges 
Tokyo's volatile Nikkei index fell 445.02 
points last Thursday, its sharpest drop 
since June. The index rebounded 320.97 
points on Friday to close at 35,116.02, 
down 93.33 for the week. 

To many investors, the most disturb- 
ing aspect of the Wall Street slide was its 
breathless speed. “We have a history of 
market bubbles and panics,” says Allen 
Sinai, chief economist for the Boston 
Company Economic Advisors. “But be- 
cause of the advance in communications, 
corrections that used to take days, weeks 
or months now take minutes. Any posi- 
tive or negative events get communicated 
in seconds.” Sinai added that while “a 
drop of 190 points is shocking and a 
source of great anxiety and nervousness, it 
doesn’t suggest that the sky is going to fall 
The lesson of 1987 is that financial mar- 
kets often have a life of their own.” 

Brokerage houses rushed to convey a 
similar message to their customers after 
the plunge. Merrill Lynch urged investors 
to stay in the market for the long haul 
The company recommended that custom- 





Business 


Lester Thurow 
Dean, M.1.T.'s 
Sloan School of 
Management 


The real thing that happened is 
not that the stock market lost 
almost 200 points, it’s basically 
that the junk-bond market ceased 
to exist. If United can’t sell junk 
bonds, nobody can, because United 
has salable gates, airplanes and 
terminals. If you won't lend money 
to United, you won't lend money to 
anybody. 


ers split their investments among Trea- 
sury bonds and stocks of companies in 
such growing fields as health care and 
pollution control. “Looking for the quick 
killing is one of the surest ways of getting 
hurt in the stock market,” says chairman 
William Schreyer. “One of the things we 
encouraged our clients to do after Oct. 19, 
1987, was to stay with the market, think 
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SHARP PORTABLE CD SYSTEMS GIVE YOU FEATURES 


long-term and get professional advice.” 

Many investors seemed ready last 
week to stick with the market for the long 
haul. John Markese, research director for 
the Chicago-based American Association 
of Individual Investors, said most of the 
group’s 110,000 members “did nothing” 
after the 1987 crash, “and I suspect they 
will do nothing this time.” In San Francis- 
co, investor Robert Simon said of Friday’s 
drop, “It tells me the market is overheat- 
ed. I have been wary since 1987,” Simon 
noted, “and I am more wary today.” 
Nonetheless, he said, he remained as 
heavily invested in stocks as he was two 
years ago. 

Some market watchers viewed the 
drop as a signal of a coming U.S. down- 
turn. While the economy avoided a slump 
after the 1987 crash, these moneymen 
fear that the U.S. may not be as lucky 
again. “I believe a recession of some sort 
is imminent,” says Richard Huebner, a 
senior vice president of the Hanifen, Im- 
hoff brokerage in Denver. “It didn’t hap- 
pen in 1987, but this time the environ- 
ment is changed. Our economy was 
overheated then. This time it is slowing 
down, which makes recession more likely. 
The market appears to be telling us that it 
is Six tO nine months away.” 

But other experts considered Friday's 
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YOU MAY NOT 
EXPECT FROM AN AC/BATTERY PORTABLE. HIGH-QUALITY SPEAKERS AND XBASS 
CIRCUITRY CAPTURE ALL THE FULL, RICH, SOUND DIGITAL AUDIO CAN DELIVER. 
PLUS REMOTE CONTROL AND SYNTHESIZED TUNERS ON SOME MODELS. 

WHILE EVERY SHARP PORTABLE COMES WITH A HANDLE, WE WON'T BE 
SURPRISED IF THE ONLY PLACE YOU CARRY YOURS IS HOME. 








free fall to be far less worrisome. Said 
James Wilcox, an associate professor of 
business administration at the University 
of California, Berkeley: “My own opinion 
is that the market was overvalued by at 
least 200 points and that basically this is a 
reversion to sanity. I look upon it as a 
breath of thoughtful fresh air.” Peter 
Lynch, manager of the $11 billion Fideli- 
ty Magellan fund, was upbeat too. “Amer- 
ica is not a basket case,” Lynch said. “The 


T. Boone 
Pickens 
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In view of how the current 
business cycle has matured, you'll 
probably have some of these junk- 
bond deals fail. But that’s part of 
the market. It’s part of the free- 
enterprise system. I don’t see that a 
great number of them are going to 
fail. | think the junk-bond market is 
pretty well distributed over a lot of 
big players. 
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only thing that could bring a major de- 
cline is if inflation went back into double 
digits.” 

In Congress the stock drop rekindled 
fears of a financial collapse that have 
flickered since the 1987 crash. Michigan 
Democrat Donald Riegle, chairman of 
the Senate Banking Committee, said the 
Friday decline might indicate ‘a marked 
change in market psychology” about the 
value of stocks that “would be a very im- 
portant development, to say the least.” 
Riegle, who this month called for a Gov- 
ernment study of the role of junk bonds in 
leveraged buyouts, said the plunge indi- 
cated that “there’s a lot more at work 
here than the LBO story.” But a senior 
White House official insisted the drop 
simply reflected “the falling through 
of the UAL deal.” He added: “We're con- 
fident the market will straighten itself 
out.” 

Wall Street, Washington and inves- 


| tors around the world will be watching the 


market with nervous anticipation to see 
whether it can shake off its anxiety at- 
tack. The Federal Reserve will monitor 
events carefully to determine whether it 
should come to the rescue with a dose of 


| easier money, as it did in 1987 to restore 


confidence. One fervent hope was that 
high-rolling investors would come roaring 
back into the market, looking for bar- 
gains. But while it was easy to attribute 
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* William Simon 
Investor, former 
Treasury 
Secretary 


There really is only one threat to 
our country and economy, and that 
is economic and financial excess. 
Most of the extremes in behavior, 
of course, are on the part of the 
Government, the budget deficit in 
particular. Sooner or later, 
somebody is going to pay for the 
excesses, and it’s always going to 
be you. 


last week’s chiller to everything from pro- 
gram trading to superstition about Friday 
the 13th, there was a deeper message 
confidence in the stock market will re- 
main shaky as long as the U.S. economy 
rests On a mountain of debt that neither 
politicians in Washington nor business 
leaders on Wall Street seem willing to 
confront — Reported by Bernard Baumohi, 
Frederick Ungeheuer and Jane Van Tassel/New 
York 
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BY BARBARA RUDOLPH : 


merica’s retailers have precious little 

to cheer about these days. Many of 
the best-known U.S. department-store 
chains are up for sale. Garment sales have 
| been stagnant, and profits are squeezed 
But then there is Donna Karan, a wom- 
en’s-clothing designer whose creations 
send department-store executives into fits 
of giddy optimism. The Queen of Seventh 
Avenue, as the fashion press calls her, 
Karan is chief executive officer and head 
designer of a five-year-old company that 
expects to rake in $115 million in 
revenues this year. Her sportswear 
line arrived in stores eight months 
ago in one of the most successful 
launches in fashion history. Says 
Joan Kaner, senior vice president of 
the Neiman Marcus chain: “Don- 
na’s name is magic right now.” 
Karan, 41, has earned a reputa- 
tion as the sartorial savior of the 
modern working woman who is fed 
up with floppy bow ties and sexless 
designs. Karan’s clothes are com- 
fortable and practical, stylish and 
feminine. Among her trademarks: 
one-piece silk bodysuits, easy-fitting 
| jackets, wrap skirts. Fashion doyen 
John Fairchild, publisher of Wom- 
en's Wear Daily, lauds Karan as the 
most important American designer 
Says he: “Donna understands a 
woman's body the way Coco Chanel 
did.” A size 12 herself, Karan boasts 
the rare and eternally marketable 
talent of cutting a skirt or a pair of 
pants so that they flatter a woman’s 
hips even if she is not runway-thin 

The designer’s main collection, 
called Donna Karan New York, is 
in demand among an élite crowd 
that seldom blinks at a $1,100 price 
tag for a cashmere blazer or $510 for 
a high-neck silk blouse. But it is 
Karan’s more congenially priced 
| DKNY wardrobe that has struck a 
popular chord. Among its current 
best sellers: plaid wool jackets 
($395), denim jeans ($85) and meri- 
no-wool cardigans ($200). 

As a hardworking woman in 
what is still a male-dominated star 
system, Karan is instantly simpatico 
to many of her customers. When she 
makes appearances at department 
stores, Karan acts like a wise older 
sister dispensing fashion tips and 
helping customers assemble her 
| clothes into outfits. Says Karan, as 
she twirls her oversize black eye- 
glasses: “I am accessible. I see my- 
self as a person who stays up all 
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High Style for the 9-to-5 Set 


Donna Karan sells working women a look of their own 





night and worries about her daughter 
[Gaby, 15] and her husband, and would 
like to get the carpeting ordered.” 

When Karan was growing up, the rag 
trade was a family tradition. Her father, 
who died when she was 3, was a cus- 
tom tailor. Her mother worked as a 
showroom model and saleswoman. Her 
stepfather sold women’s apparel. Karan 
studied at Parsons School of Design in 
Manhattan, then worked as an assistant 
to the legendary Anne Klein. When 
Klein died in 1974, Karan was named her 
successor, At that moment she was the 






The Queen of Seventh Avenue, top, in her Manhattan show- 
room; an alpaca slip-skirt and blazer from her fall collection; 
a bodysuit and pants from her lower-price DKNY line 





| 26-year-old mother of a week-old baby. 
Karan and Louis Dell’Olio, a friend 
and classmate from Parsons, proved a for- 
midable team at Anne Klein during their 
ten-year tenure. In 1982, when Karan 
launched Anne Klein IT, a lower-priced 
line, she experienced for the first time the 
creative rush of designing an entirely new 
collection. She was restless but still afraid 
to leave the security of Anne Klein. Final- 
ly, her boss at the company, Frank Mori, 
pushed her out on her own. Recalls Mori: 
“Tt was like, ‘The bad news is you're fired. 
And the good news is you have your own 
company.’ Takihyo, the Japanese tex- 
tile conglomerate that owned Anne 
Klein, put up an initial $3 million to help 





and Stephan Weiss, her second husband 
and partner, got a 50% stake in the 
business. 

Now the company is going 
through a challenging transition 
from a cozy, family-style operation 
to a more structured, hierarchical 
organization. Says Karan: “The 
growth is frightening. It truly is. My 
| biggest dream is to allow this busi- 

ness to grow and not lose the integri- 
ty of what we have.” Much of that 
task will fall to president Stephen 
Ruzow, a former executive at the 
Warnaco apparel company. Ruzow, 
46, hired five months ago, is also at- 
tempting to smooth out production 
snags that have sometimes led to un- 
even quality in Karan’s garments, 
which are mostly made in Manhat- 
tan and Hong Kong. 

Like most successful designers, 
Karan plans to diversify into the lu- 
crative accessory business. She al- 
ready licenses her name for lines of 
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and furs. The firm is planning to en- 
ter the enticing but highly competi- 
live fragrance market. At the same 
time, her clothes have bright pros- 
pects overseas. Karan’s lines, now 
sold in only one exclusive London 
shop, Browns, will appear next 
March in two leading London de- 
partment stores, Harrods and Har- 
vey Nichols. 

As she contemplates her 
sprawling empire, part of Karan 
wants to pull back. The woman 
who says she designed her first 
solo collection for herself and “a 
group of us girls” seems unsure 
how she feels about becoming one 
of America’s best-known fashion 
labels. “I don’t want everybody 
walking around in my clothes. It’s 
a terrible thing to say,” Karan 
muses. But the Karan look is al- 
ready nearly ubiquitous. One of 
her devotees is Candice Bergen, 
whose TV character Murphy 
Brown seems to have a Karan out- 
fit for every occasion a 
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launch Donna Karan Co. The designer | 


hosiery, eyeglasses, jewelry, shoes | 
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served as the hub for the en- 
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Reaping a Clue 
In a Cornfield 


| When Iowa farmer Janice Sor- 


enson turned up a huge, wind- 
mill-shaped hunk of titanium 
while harvesting corn last 
week, she knew exactly what | 
she had found. General Electric 
had distributed photos of the 
disk in its search for the 
cause of the crash of a United 
Airlines DC-10 last July in 
Sioux City. The crash, which 
killed 112 passengers, has been 
blamed on the explosion of the | 
jet’s GE-made aft engine, 
which severed the aircraft's hy- 
draulic control lines. 
The disk was 
sought-afler part 


the most 
because it 








Metal- 
lurgists who inspected the disk 
last week found a crack that 
appeared to have been present 
before the explosion and may 


gine’s turbine blades 





AIDS 


A Painful 
Price Tag 









as 
Hy Oem Sas ; 
a 


A vial of U.S.-made pentamidine 





| Polygram 


| discovery 


have triggered it. From its total 
reward fund of $271,000, GE 
paid farmer Sorenson, 58, a 
bounty of $120,000 for her 
tal 





The controversy over the high 
price of AIDS drugs is not limit- 


ed to AZT, the antiviral medi- | 
costs. The firm announced last 


cation that can cost patients as 
much as $550 a month. AIDS 
activists are assailing the high 
price of pentamidine, a medi- 
cation that helps prevent a 
deadly form of pneumonia 


| among people infected with 


the AIDS virus. The drug’s 
manufacturer, Lyphomed of 
Rosemont, IIl., holds the ex- 
clusive license for pentamidine 
(brand name: NebuPent) in 
the U.S., where the drug retails 
for $110 to $200 for a month’s 
supply 


| an 





Lyphomed defends its pen- 
tamidine price by citing high 
research-and-development 


June that it would make the 
drug available free of charge to 
patients who have no insur- 
ance, but the company is still 
working out details of the pro- 
gram. Last month the People 


| with AIDS Health Group, based 
in New York City, began im- | 


porting small quantities of pen- 
tamidine from Britain. Reason: 
a month’s supply of the Europe- 


version, which is made 
by the French firm Rhdéne- 
Poulenc, costs just $26. te 





RECORDING INDUSTRY 


Dutch Treat for 
Herb and Jerry 


Records, the 
Dutch-owned music giant, 
wants to turn up its volume 
in a big way. Polygram aims 
to increase its 8% market 
share in the U.S. by acquiring 


| respected independent firms, 


which are becoming a rare 
breed. In August the compa- 
ny paid $300 million to pur- 
chase Britain’s Island Rec- 
ords, a pioneer in reggae and 
Progressive rock. Last week 
Polygram said it reached an 
agreement to swallow an 


even bigger target: A&M | cludes Janet Jack- 


Records, the label founded by 
Tijuana Brassist Herb Alpert 
and promoter Jerry Moss. 
The price, which was not dis- 
closed, was estimated at as 
much as $500 million 

Alpert and 
Moss started the 
company with a 
$200 investment 
27 years ago in 
the garage of 
the trumpeter’s 
home in subur- 
ban Los Angeles. 
A&M, with sales 
of $300 million 
last year, has a 
stable of record- 
ing stars that in- 


son, Suzanne Vega, Toni Childs 
and Sting. Says Alpert, 54, who 
will continue to help run A&M 
after the merger is completed: 
“We'll have more visibility and 
more muscle.” 





Alpert: co-founder of a label worth $500 million 








| asking for $100 million. 


| wants $1 billion for the loss of 


Mr. Thunder’s 





| Japanese carmaker 


LITIGATION 


The Battle 
Of Burbank 


More than most industries, the 
movie business is depender: 
on the creative talents of a few 
top people. That is the basis for | 
a feud that has broken out on 
the sprawling Burbank, Calif., 
studio lot that Columbia Pic- 
tures shares with Warner Bros. 
Friction between the neigh- 
bors began last month when 
Japan’s Sony agreed to buy Co- 
lumbia for $3.4 billion and 
made plans to hire hit-making | 
producers Peter Guber and | 
Jon Peters (Rain Man, Bat- 
man) to run the studio. But the 
two men had signed an exclu- 
sive five-year deal to make 
movies for rival Warner. The 
two sides tried to negotiate a 
settlement, but last week both | 
filed major lawsuits. Warner 


Guber and Peters, while Sony 
rejects Warner’s claims and is 
a | 





AUTOS 


Big Bash 


It was a great night 
for Soichiro Honda, 
82, founder of the 
company that bears 
his name. Before an : 
audience of 800 
auto-industry élite in 
Detroit last week, 
Honda was the first 





SLAKE DISCHER—AP 


Honda 





to be inducted into 


the Automotive Hall 





of Fame, where his name will 


@ | join those of Henry Ford and 


Walter P. Chrysler. “As I 
stand here, it feels as if I am 
standing on a cloud,” said Ka- 
minari-san, or Mr. Thunder, as 
he is known to his workers. His 
company has put 1.4 million 
American-made Hondas on 
the road and sold 5.1 million 


| imports since 1970. Said he: “I 


found doing business here 
much easier than in Japan 
Our company in Ohio has been 
so well accepted that I believe 
it is an American company in 
substance.” a | 
ie 
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To your family, your business, a 
potential client, there is nothing 
more powerful than the sound of 
your voice. 


At GTE, we can help you keep 


that power in the palm of your hand. 
To take with you beyond all past 
limitations. With GTE’s growing 
Mobilnet” cellular system for your 


automobile, GTE’s Airfone” In-flight 


Telephone Service and Railfones® on 
Amtrak trains. 

At GTE, we give you the power to 
touch your world 


Because, at GTE, the power is on. 


HOLD YOUR WORLD TOGETHER WITH 
THE POWER OF MOBILE COMMUNICATION. 
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Nobel Prizes 














Surprise, Triumph—and Controversy 





Eight new laureates are honored, and an overlooked scientist cries foul 





Varmus, left, and Bishop celebrate their award 


Medicine 


“Anybody who says we've got this prob- 
lem licked is a fool or a knave or both.” 
Microbiologist J. Michael Bishop was re- 
ferring to the slow, almost imperceptible 
progress in the search for a cancer cure. 
So when Bishop, 53, and colleague Har- 
old E. Varmus, 49, were awakened early 
last Monday with word that the Karo- 
linska Institute in Stockholm had award- 





~ ed them the Nobel Prize for Physiol- 
= ogy or Medicine, both were startled. 
= Bishop called the news “surreal” 
and Varmus insisted on verifying 
the information. Others were less 
surprised. Said Dr. David Baltimore 
of M.I.T.’s Whitehead Institute, 
who won in 1975 the prize for re- 
search in the same field: “Their 
work established a new paradigm 
for thinking about cancer.” 

In a series of experiments begun 
in the mid-'70s at the University of 
California at San Francisco, Bishop 
and Varmus resolved a spirited de- 
bate over oncogenes—the genes, or 
units of heredity, that cause cancer. 
Researchers had previously theo- 
rized that cancer genes were separate en- 
tities, unrelated to the healthy function- 
ing of a cell. But in studies of a cancer- 
causing virus in chickens, Bishop and 
Varmus found that oncogenes were nor- 
mal genes, vital to cell growth and devel- 
opment, that had somehow gone awry— 
probably as a result of mutations induced 
by carcinogens such as cigarette smoke 
and radiation. The team thus helped ex- 
plain the role of genetic damage in cancer 





Chemistry 
Biology students used to be taught that 


there was a strict division of labor within 
living cells. The nucleic acids, DNA and 


| RNA, served as repositories of genetic in- 





formation, and certain proteins, called en- 
zymes, did all the work. But research con- 
ducted in the past decade by Sidney 
Altman of Yale University and Thomas 
Cech of the University of Colorado at 
Boulder has forced scien- 
tists to alter completely 
their ideas not only of how 
cells function but also of 
how life on earth began. 
Last week the Nobel Prize 
for Chemistry went to Alt- 
man and Cech, with the ci- 
tation that “many chapters 
in our textbooks have to be 
revised” as a result of their 
pioneering studies. 
Working with a bacte- 
rium and a pond-dwelling 
protozoan, Altman, 50, 
and Cech, 41, indepen- 
dently discovered that RNA 


can act as an enzyme, a_ Cech: keys to the origin of life 





molecule that accelerates chemical reac- 


| tions a millionfold or more and makes it 


possible for life to exist. Plants, for exam- 
ple, depend on enzymes to convert carbon 
dioxide in the air to sugar and starch. An 
enzyme in human saliva helps transform 
starch into glucose, the body’s energy 
source. Until RNA enzymes were identi- 
fied, all enzymes were thought to be 
proteins. 

Cech also found that RNA can copy it- 
self, suggesting that the 
first living organisms may 
not have depended solely 
on DNA, the principal car- 
rier of hereditary informa- 
tion in plants, animals and 
bacteria. “Now that we 
know that RNA can both 
carry genetic information 
and serve as a catalyst,” 
Cech wrote last year, “it 
seems possible that it was 
the key molecule at the ori- 
gin of life.” 

Although Altman and 
Cech did not collaborate 
directly, each benefited 
from the other’s advances. 
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development and established a common 
pathway by which all cancers seem to 
evolve. Observed Bishop: “We have the 
seeds of cancer in our own genetic dow- 
ry.” Since then researchers have identi- 
fied more than 40 slightly altered genes 
that cause cancer in humans. These dis- 
coveries will make it easier for doctors to 
diagnose and predict the occurrence of 
cancer. 

The occasion was 
somewhat marred by the 
claims of a French re- 
searcher, Dr. Dominique 
Stehelin, that he deserved 
at least part of the prize. 
Stehelin, who assisted in 
the UCSF study but is now 
at the Pasteur Institute in 
Lille, France, called his 
omission “very unfair and 
rotten.” But others who 
were present at the time of 
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j 
Stehelin 


| the original experiments 


said that Stehelin, though a key member 
of the research team, nevertheless worked 
under the supervision of Varmus and 
Bishop. The Nobel Committee stood by | 
its decision. a 
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Canadian-born Altman after hearing the news 


“Like a Ping-Pong match, the ball went 
from one to the other,” according to Bertil 
Andersson, a member of the Nobel Com- 
mittee, Cech heard of the award while in 
Boston accepting another prize. “I am ob- 
viously excited about it,” he said. “It was 
something that everyone has been telling 
me would happen, but I had no way of 
knowing when.” What will the research- 
ers do with their $470,000 prize? “I'll just 
go back to the lab and do more work,” 
Altman said. Cech had other ideas. Said 
he: “I have two young daughters who are 
very good at spending money.” & 
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Nobel Prizes 





a 
'Physics 


Science does not progress through revolu- 
tionary discoveries alone. Important ad- 
vances also occur as ingenious experi- 
menters devise ever more clever methods 
for increasing the accuracy of their obser- 
vations. The Nobel Prize in Physics this 
year celebrates the contributions of three 
scientists who have spent their careers el- 
evating precision measurement to a high 
art. “It’s nice to know that this type of 
work can be appreciated,” said one of the 
recipients, distinguished Harvard Uni- 
versity physicist Norman Ramsey. Upon 
hearing the news, Ramsey, an athletic 74- 
year-old who recently returned 
| from a trek in Nepal, admits that 
he was startled. “Are you sure?” 
he asked the first reporter who 
called him. 

Ramsey was awarded half 
of the $470,000 prize for his 
contributions in pioneering a 

| method of measuring the min- 
| ute movements that occur in- 
side atoms. Ramsey’s so-called 
separated oscillatory fields 
technique did not just become a 
valuable scientific tool; it 
also provided the basis for 
modern-day atomic clocks. Like 
the ticking of a pendulum in a 
grandfather clock, the rapid- 
fire (9,192,631.770 times a 
second) oscillations of cesium- 
atom nuclei, spinning like 
tops inside a magnetic 


Economics 


Most winners of the Nobel Prize respond 
with joy and gratitude to the singular, 
once-in-a-lifetime honor. But Norway's 
Trygve Haavelmo bluntly criticized the 
award last week after he was named the 
1989 laureate in economics. Haavelmo, 
77, a modest and shy University of Oslo 
professor emeritus, told a reporter, “I 
don’t like the idea of such prizes,” 

The reluctant laureate was honored 
for pathbreaking work in the early 1940s 
that laid the foundation for econometrics, 
which uses mathematical models to study 
the behavior of an economy. “Every time 
you open a newspaper and see an analysis 
of economic trends,” said Assar Lind- 
beck, chairman of the economics-prize 
committee, “it is based on Haavelmo’s 
econometric theories.” Haavelmo’s key 
contribution was to show that the rela- 
tionship between such factors as income 
and spending was far more complex than 
had been thought, since those factors af- 
fect one another and the rest of the econo- 
my. For example, he demonstrated that 
an economist could not gauge the impact 
of a change in tax rates on consumer 
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field, Paul: first to make an ion trap 











Ramsey: provided the basis for atomic clocks 
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spending without using sophisticated sta- 
tistical methods 

While Haavelmo has lived for years in 
contented obscurity, many prominent 


economists welcomed his selection. Said 
Lawrence Klein of the University of 





Haavelmo: unimpressed with his award 
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Dehmelt: observed a single ion 








be used to pace off time. 
Atomic clocks are the world’s most 


can 


z| accurate timepieces and have important 
| applications in navigation and commu- 
=| nication systems. These clocks have also 


been used to make direct measurements 
of continental drift, coordinate astro- 
nomical observations and test the ability 
of earth’s gravity to slow down time. (It 
does so at the rate of a second every 
10,000 years.) 

Two other physicists—Hans Deh- 
melt of the University of Washington in 
Seattle and Wolfgang Paul of Bonn Uni- 
versity in West Germany—are to split 
the remainder of the prize. They were 
honored for devising ways of 
“trapping” single electrons and 
charged atoms known as ions 
Paul, 76, won fame for fashion- 
ing a vastly improved ion trap. 
Dehmelt, 67, who studied with 
Paul as an undergraduate, used 
such a trap to observe a single 
ion. Illuminated by laser beams, 
the imprisoned ion glowed “like 
a little blue star,” he recalled 

Dehmelt has performed oth- 
er small miracles as well. By 
creating an electromagnetic 
“cradle,” he has kept a lone 
electron suspended in a vacuum 
for months at a time. He has 
also succeeded in observing the 
fabled quantum jump of a single 
trapped atom as it absorbed en- 
ergy and then emitted it in the 
form of light a 
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Pennsylvania, who won the 1980 econom- 
ics award for his work in econometrics: 
“Haavelmo had a tremendous influence 
on me and on many other young econo- 
metricians in the 1940s.”” Concurred Rob- 
ert Solow of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the 1987 laureate: “It’s like 
giving the Nobel Prize for Physics to 
Thomas Edison. You slap your forehead 
and wonder why they didn’t do it sooner.” 

In fact, Haavelmo’s prize reflected a 
situation that is unique to the award for 
economics. The Nobel Prizes were first 
given in 1901, but the economics citation 
was not added until 1969, when it was es- 
tablished by Sweden’s central bank. That 
late start has prompted the Royal Swed- 
ish Academy of Sciences to choose many 
older economists whose work could not be 
recognized when it was first published 


“They're clearing up the backlog,” says | 


Harvard economist Zvi Griliches, who 
hailed this year’s choice. “They haven't 
got to the point of recognizing something 
interesting that happened in the past five 
years.” But when such awards are finally 
made, the work of the winners may show 
the influence of the feisty and reclusive 
Haavelmo a 
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OUR BEST FOR 
THE NEW YEAR. 


NOW SAVE UPTO $1350 ON 1990 DODGE CARS. 





DODGE SPIRIT. Sticker prices start at $10,459** Standard equipment 
includes 2.5L EFI power, AM/FM stereo, driver's side air bag & outside 
dual remote control mirrors. 


$500 to $750 + $100to$850* = up to $1,350 


Or get APR financing as low as 6.9%tt plus Package Savings. Buy from 
stock and take your choice. 





DODGE SHADOW. Sticker prices start at $8,785** With 45 standard 
features including power front disc brakes, power rack-and-pinion 
steering, driver's side air bag & AM/FM stereo. 


$300 to $500* + $175 to $790* = up to $1,290 


Or get APR financing as low as 6.996tt plus Package Savings. Buy from 
stock and take your choice. 














DODGE DYNASTY. Sticker prices start at $12,995%* With six passenger 
room & comfort, plus standard automatic transmission, power steering, 
power brakes & driver's side air bag. 


$500 + $326 to $625* = upto $1,125 


Or get APR financing as low as 6.996++ plus Package Savings. Buy from 
stock and take your choice. 


















DODGE DAYTONA. Sticker prices start at $9,7452* Standard equip 
ment includes all-new interior, AM/FM stereo, power brakes, power 


steering & driver's side air bag. 
CASH BACK PKG. SAVINGS TOTAL SAVINGS 


$750 to $1,000' + $100 to $350* = upto $1,350 


Or get APR financing as low as 6.996tt plus Package Savings. Buy from 
stock and take your choice. 


















DODGE OMNI. Sticker prices start at $6,995** Standard equipment 
includes 2.2L EFI power, 5-speed transmission, reor wiper/washer, remote 
mirror, driver's side air bag & power brakes. 


$500 to $7507 + $130* = upto $880 


Or get APR financing as low as 6.996tt plus Package Savings. Buy from 
stock and take your choice. 


Anybody can hold a clearance sale. And save you a little 
money on last year’s models. But when Dodge has a sale, 
its Happy New Year! Cash back and available package 
savings on this year’s cars. Our Best Buys. And your best 
selection. Saving you big on just about every Dodge car 
in stock. So see your Dodge dealer. And this > 
Val 


year, celebrate the New Year before Christmas. 
The new spirit of Dodge. RAGEa 


Buckle up for safety. And read fast: +Depending on model. * Pky. savings depend on model & pke. and 
are based on sticker prices of items if sold separately; avail. on selected models. t+Shont-term rate for 
qualified buyers thru Chrysier Credit. Longer term rates, too. ** Sticker prices exclude tax, dest. charge & 


options. There, that didnt take too long, did it? 



































Play It 


_ Again, 
~ Woody 


You all know the successful 
writer, comedian, actor 

and filmmaker. Now meet 
WOODY ALLEN, jazz clarinetist 





BY THOMAS A. SANCTON 


ichael’s Pub is packed. The green-and-white- 
AA checked tablecloths are jammed so close together 

that the waiters can hardly squeeze between, and 
patrons find themselves knocking knees with their dinner 
companions. No matter. They have come from around the 
world—Japan, Italy, France, Scandinavia, South Ameri- 
ca—to savor this moment. The random babel of a hundred 
conversations suddenly turns into an excited murmur as a 
sandy-haired man in an open-necked white shirt and cor- 
duroy trousers saunters in and heads for an empty table. He 
nonchalantly opens a tattered case and removes, then 
hooks together, the sections of an antique clarinet. Peering 





Profile 





through his familiar black-rimmed glasses, he hops up onto | 


the bandstand and takes his usual seat next to the piano. 
The trumpet player snaps his fingers twice, and suddenly 
the whole room is reverberating to the strains of a 1905 pop 
tune, Jn the Shade of the Old Apple Tree. 

For the past 18 years, with rare exceptions, Woody Allen 
has spent every Monday night on this bandstand. He even 
skipped the 1978 Academy Awards, where he won an Oscar 
for Annie Hall, in order to play his regular gig in midtown 
Manhattan. Why does a man who has had such a successful 
career as a writer, comedian, actor and filmmaker feel a 
compulsion to go out and play the clarinet once a week? Cer- 
tainly not for the money—he refuses to accept a cent for 
playing. Nor is it for self-promotion—he insists that his ap- 
pearances not be advertised and has repeatedly turned down 
offers of big-time recording contracts. 

The fact is that Woody, by his own admission, is “ob- 
sessed” with jazz. Not Dixieland, not swing—definitely not 
bebop. He is devoted to the pure New Orleans style that de- 
veloped early in this century and was recorded by his pan- 
theon of clarinetist heroes: Sidney Bechet, Johnny Dodds, 
Jimmie Noone and George Lewis. Woody is so passionate 
about jazz, in fact, that he says he would have preferred to 
be a full-time musician if only he “had been born with a 
massive talent” for it. “It’s the best life I can think of if 
you're a really talented musician because communication 
in music is so emotional in every way.” 














Long before young Brooklyn-born Allen Konigsberg 
had sold his first joke or even dreamed of making a film, he 
was scouring record stores in search of New Orleans music. 
Woody first caught the bug at age 14, when he happened to 
hear a Saturday-morning radio show devoted to Bechet, 
one of the all-time great clarinet and soprano saxophone 
players. “I heard it, and it just sounded wonderful,” he re- 
calls. “It was sort of like an opening of the dike.” With the 
facility for self-teaching that he would later demonstrate as 
writer and filmmaker, he laid his hands on a soprano sax 
and started to learn it. Bechet’s driving, growling virtuosity 
on the sax, however, proved too difficult to emulate, and 
Woody soon switched to clarinet. 

About that time, he heard his first recordings of Lewis 
and was immediately enthralled by the clarinetist’s lyrical, 
emotional style. To this day, Woody models his own play- 
ing on Lewis’ and speaks of him with a reverence he ac- 
cords to only a handful of his culture heroes, including Wil- 
lie Mays, Groucho Marx and Swedish filmmaker Ingmar 
Bergman. “He was a great, great artist on the clarinet,” en- 
thuses Woody. “He had that sort of sweet, soulful, just 
beautiful, beautiful sound.” 

Lewis, who died in 1968, spent most of his life playing 
obscure New Orleans dance halls and parades until his 
“discovery” in the mid-'40s. Yet he had something that 
touched people all over the world. Wherever his records 
were available, young musicians strove to copy his sound. 
Woody first confronted this phenomenon in 1971, when he 
went to the New Orleans Jazz and Heritage Festival and 
sat in on some French Quarter jam sessions. “There was a 
Japanese George Lewis and a British George Lewis and a 
Jewish George Lewis. It was really hilarious.” 

Woody remembers that trip, along with two earlier 
jaunts to the Crescent City, as high points of his life. Ac- 
companied by Diane Keaton, he scurried around the 
French Quarter with his clarinet under his arm, looking, 
listening and sitting in with local jazzmen. “It was like 
watching Willie Mays all your life and then finding your- 
self in the outfield with him,” Woody recalls. Festival pro- 
ducer George Wein even talked him into playing a set at 
one of the official concerts. 

That unscheduled appearance prompted New York 
Times music critic John S. Wilson to hail Woody's playing 
as “one of the most invigorating and encouraging evidences 
of the continuity of the New Orleans jazz tradition.” Other 
critics have not been so effusive. “I wouldn't rate him as a 
professional,” says Dan Morgenstern, director of the Insti- 
tute of Jazz Studies at Rutgers University. “It’s cute; it 
doesn’t do any harm.” 

Cute is the last thing Woody wants to be. Though he 
calls jazz his hobby, he pursues it with the utmost serious- 
ness. He practices religiously—up to two hours a day—usu- 
ally in the bedroom of his two-story Fifth Avenue pent- 
house. But even when he’s working on location, he makes 
time for the horn. “There have been times when I would 
film all day long and wouldn't get to my hotel room until 
10:30 at night,” he says. “So I would get into bed and pull 
the quilt over my head so I wouldn't offend the neighbors.” 
Missing a single day’s practice, says Woody, makes him 
feel “absolutely consumed with guilt. You know, it’s like 
when people break their diet or something.” 

Woody, who neither reads nor writes music, is the first to 
admit his technical shortcomings. “I feel that I don’t really 
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have much ofa musical talent at all. I have enthusiasm and 
affection and obsession for the music. But I wasn’t born 
with the real equipment for it. I mean, I'm totally eclectic 
and derivative of the guys I've heard and loved.” His one 
advantage for playing the old-style New Orleans stuff. 
Woody feels, “is that I am genuinely crude.” Another ad- 
vantage is his ability to reproduce the powerful, wailing 
tone of the original jazzmen. The biggest compliment he 
ever got as a musician, Woody says, was when he was jam- 
ming in New Orleans and local people told him how “in- 
digenous” his sound was. Jazz clarinetist Kenny Davern 
agrees: “He has sought to get that New Orleans plaintive 
sound, and he has really captured the thing.” 

Woody goes after that sound in two ways. First, by us- 
ing a wide open mouthpiece and a very hard reed—a 
Rico Royale No. 5—which provides a lot of volume but 
requires cast-iron lips to play. (Benny Goodman once 
borrowed Woody’s clarinet for a sit-in and had to shave 
the reed down with a kitchen knife before he could get a 
toot out of it.) Second, by playing an Albert System clarin- 
et—an antiquated, wide-bore instrument based on a vir- 
tually obsolete fingering method. Why the Albert Sys- 
tem? “Because all the guys I liked 
played the Albert,” says Woody. 

The instrument Woody uses these 
days is a patched-together twelve-key 
Rampone, made in Italy in about 1890. 
Like many of the horns in Woody's 
collection, it was supplied by fellow 
clarinetist Davern, who picked it up in 
a New York City pawn shop. Davern 
once offered to lend Woody a horn that 
had belonged to the great New Or- 
leans clarinetist Albert Burbank, an- 
other of Woody's idols. Woody hesitat- 
ed. “What if somebody steals it?” he 
said. “So what?” replied Davern. 
“They'll probably steal it while I'm 
playing it,” said Woody. 

That quip was uncharacteristic of 
a man who scrupulously separates the clarinetist from the 
comedian and never tells a joke on the bandstand: when 
Woody is playing jazz, he’s all stick and no shtick. Not 
that funny things haven’t happened in connection with 
Woody’s music. When he and his New Orleans Funeral 
and Ragtime Orchestra first got together in the early °70s, 
they were summarily ejected from the first few clubs they 
played in because their music was so noncommercial. At 
one establishment, the band was fired in the middle of a 
particularly lugubrious spiritual, after the owner’s child 
tugged on trumpeter John Bucher’s sleeve and begged, 
“Please, mister, don’t play anymore.” 

Michael's Pub, where the band finally landed a regu- 
lar gig in 1971, has been the scene of more than a few light 
moments. When the Mets were in the 1986 World Series, 
sports-junkie Woody showed up with a tiny transistor 
television and propped it up on his music stand so he 
could watch the game while he played. Trombonist Dick 
Dreiwitz and his wife Barbara, the tuba player, tell of a 
surprise visit by Groucho Marx. “After one of Woody’s 
solos,” says Barbara, “Groucho reached up and handed 
him a few pennies as a tip.” Psychiatrist Ron Brady, a 
friend of Woody's, recalls the time a man claiming to 
be a biologist walked into Michael's and asked Woody 








for a skin sample. “He said he was working on a clone.” 

Most fans, however, do not get near their hero. Mi- 
chael’s Pub owner Gil Wiest aggressively fends them off, 
which is just fine with Woody. He makes no bones about 
the fact that he’s there for his own kicks, not to strike upa 
rapport with the audience. “I’m not somebody who smiles 
and bows,” he says. “You know, I’m up there to play. It’s 
strictly business with me.” Yet many patrons expect 
something different from the former stand-up comic. 
“Most of them are shocked that he doesn’t speak or tell 
jokes,” says banjoist Eddie Davis. “But after a few tunes, 
they get caught up in the music.” 

Allen’s standoffishness with the public is echoed in 
his relations with the other band members. Although 
many of them have played with him for nearly two dec- 
ades, he does not socialize with them or hang around 
making small talk after a gig. Nor do the other musicians, 
most of whom come from the slick Dixieland school, 
share Woody’s abiding passion for the rough-hewn New 
Orleans style or his aversion to tuning up. Despite the dif- 
ferent approaches, says pianist Dick Miller, the band tries 
mightily “one night a week to create the collective sound 
that resembles the music he loves.” 

In an effort to get even closer to the 
music he loves, Woody has been quiet- 
ly rehearsing with a group of more 
New Orleans-oriented musicians for 
the past year or so. He remains vague 
about his ultimate plans for the group, 
but banjoist Davis says there is talk of 
booking it in a jazz club one night a 
week, and there have been feelers from 
several European jazz festivals. The 
tapes are always rolling during the re- 
hearsals, moreover, so there is a 
chance that the sessions could ulti- 
mately produce something Woody has 
long resisted: a record featuring him 
on clarinet. 

Whether or not that ever hap- 
pens, music has already left a deep mark on Woody’s 
artistic achievement. No one who has seen his films 
can fail to appreciate how effectively he uses the scores 
to reinforce the visuals—from the Gershwin themes of 
Manhattan to the Django Reinhardt and Louis Arm- 
strong ballads of Stardust Memories to the brooding 
Schubert string quartet of Crimes and Misdemeanors, 
which premiered last week. For the sound track of 
Sleeper, Woody even went to New Orleans in 1973 and 
recorded himself playing with the Preservation Hall 
Jazz Band. (The old musicians there had never heard 
of Woody’s films, and one of them, trombonist Jim 
Robinson, called him Willard.) He hopes one day to 
devote a whole film to “the birth of jazz.” 

It would be a mistake to see Woody Allen’s obsession 
with the clarinet as an eccentric hobby or psychological 
crutch. In ways both direct and indirect, concrete and 
spiritual, his musician’s ear and instincts have helped 
make him the remarkable artist he is in other domains. 
“Jazz is a perfect music for him,” says Eric Lax, who is 
writing a book on Allen. “It hates authority. It is a quirky, 
individual style requiring great discipline to play right. It 
is all the things that fit his comic character.” So play it 
again, Woody. = 
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How Io Turn A Business Trip 
To Birmingham 
Into A Vacation ‘lo Maui. 


Join The Wynfrey’s Better Business Club And Earn 1,000 
A Delta Frequent Flyer Miles Every Time You Stay With Us. 


to your room; free shirt or blouse 
y cleaning; free local calls; free 
your business trip & airport shuttle service; free 
brings you to Bir- © movie theater tickets; 
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If you're not a member of health club, and pool. So stay at The Wynfrey 
Delta's program, we'll even Hotel and join the Better Business Club. 





Business trips may not remind you 
of exotic vacations — unless 
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&# special members- 
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and newspaper delivered at Riverchase Galleria Preferred Hotel 
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ries that will last forever. 
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of TWA's special money-sav ing 
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way for less than you might have 
imagined. In fact, you can spend a 
glori ious week in Madrid starting 
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master pie ces, exuberant festivals 
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And now is the perfect time 
to disc over them all. 
For more information about 
: ’ ' packages and prices, send in the 
; coupon below. Or call toll free, 
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Silver-tone polished metal picture- 
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TIME Magazine cover design and 
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__ the Year” or “Baby of the Year,” 
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TIME logo and border. 
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In the West: Play “Baysball!” 


San Francisco and Oakland square offin a historic World Series 


BY LEE GRIGGS 


A s the crow—or in this case the sea- 
gull—flies, it is a mere eleven miles 
across San Francisco Bay from Candle- 
stick Park, home of the National League | 
pennant—winning Giants, to the Oakland- | 
Alameda County Coliseum, where the 
American League champion Athletics 
play. That distance is only a tad farther 


1972 and have won three of their last four 

After a spate of early-season injuries, 
the A’s went into this week’s games 
healthy and in the hitting groove. Their 
musclemen, designated hitter Dave 
Parker and the Bash Brothers—first base- 
man Mark McGwire and rightfielder Jose 
Canseco—each homered at least once in 
the playoff series against Toronto. Canse- 
co’s was a tape-measure job estimated by 


bases-loaded single that drove home the 

| winning run in the finale. For the five- 

| game series, he reached base 15 times out 
of 22, batted .650, scored eight runs and 
drove in eight, with two homers. “It’s no 
coincidence that at the most important 
time of the year, Will’s at the very top of 
his game,” says teammate Brett Butler 
“That’s what great players do, like Stan 
Musial and Ted Williams. Now you have 
to put Will in that class.” 

But Clark cannot do it all, and despite 
impressive home-run help from his part- 
ner in the so-called Pacific Sock Ex- 
change, Kevin Mitchell, as well as from 
slugger Matt Williams, the Giants seem 
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Rickey Henderson of the A's, a hot dog to some but a terror on the base paths to all, and the Giants’ Will (“the Thrill”) Clark 


Across the Bay Bridge, a first ever confrontation between the Bash Brothers & Associates and the Pacific Sock Exchange 


than the mileage between Yankee Stadi- 
um in the Bronx and the Brooklyn hous- 
ing project where Ebbets Field used to be, 
sites of the last public-transit World Series 
back in 1956. This week the A’s and Gi- 
ants, having finished off their respective 
challengers from Toronto and Chicago, 
are launched on the first ever Bay Bridge 
Series. BAYSBALL!, as the local newspaper 
headlines and posters put it 

The confrontation has revived San 
Francisco's mostly unjustified arrogance 
toward its East Bay neighbor. The old 
clichés have been aired yet again about Gi- 
ants fans partying on Chardonnay and 
quiche in Candlestick parking lots while 
A’s adherents settle for beer and bratwurst 
at the Coliseum. San Franciscans sneer at 
the drug problem in “Cokeland,” and last 
week Mayor Art Agnos took arrogance to 
new heights, initially declining to make the 
traditional World Series bet with his Oak- 
land counterpart, Lionel Wilson, because 
“there's nothing in Oakland I want.” 

Except maybe to emulate the success 
of the Athletics. The World Series is a 
novelty to the Giants, who haven't been in 
one for 27 years or won one in 35. The A’s, 
on the other hand, are in their fifth since 





an IBM computer at 480 ft. Nobody | 
seemed more impressed than Jose himself | 
telling callers on his personal hot line, | 
(900) 234-JOSE, “I mean, this was one | 
mammoth home run, and you really enjoy 
hitting those types. I mean, if you gotta hit | 
it, you might as well hit it far, right?” 

But the one A’s player most likely to 
give the Giants fits is left fielder Rickey 
Henderson, 30. All he did against Toronto 
was reach base on 14 of 23 times at bat, 
score eight runs, drive in five more, hit 
two homers and steal eight bases in as 
many tries. On the base paths he drove 
Blue Jay pitchers nuts. Like Canseco, 
Henderson is hardly humble. “I'd say I’m 
the decade’s best lead-off man,” he de- 
clares. “If people feel I'm one of the best 
who ever played the game, that’s nice to 
hear.” Opposing players call Henderson a 
hot dog, and frustrated fans in Toronto 
bombarded him with frankfurters in left 
field to show their displeasure 

If anyone meant more to his team in 
the playoffs than “Hot Dog” Henderson 
to the A’s, it was Will (“the Thrill”) Clark 
of the Giants. The 25-year-old first base- 
man had a grand-slam homer and six 
runs batted in in the first game, and a 
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outgunned overall by the Bash Brothers & 
Associates. More important, the A’s boast 
the best pitching staff in baseball: Dave 
Stewart (21-9), Mike Moore (19-11), 
Storm Davis (19-7) and Bob Welch (17-8) 
For a closer in relief they call on Dennis 
Eckersley, who saved 33 games in the reg- 
ular season and three more against the 
Blue Jays in the playoffs. 

Against that array, the Giants have 
converted reliever Scott Garrelts (14-5), 
40-year-old Rick Reuschel (17-8) and the 
erratic Mike LaCoss (10-10). Fourth 
starter Don Robinson (12-11) pitches 
with a bad knee, and closer Steve Bedro- 
sian barely avoided blowing a save in the 
pennant-clinching win 

A’s manager Tony LaRussa proper- 
ly pooh-poohed the A’s 8-1 record 
against the Giants during spring train- 
ing and professed concern about the 
Sock Exchange. Giants manager Roger 
Craig, ever the optimist, pointed out 
that “we've got men who respond to 
challenge. We've battled back all year 
long.” But as the series opened last Sat- 
urday, hard-eyed bookmakers in Reno 
made the A’s odds-on favorites to win 
the Battle of the Bay ® 
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Exit Jane, Amid Turmoil 





atching the three of them together 

has been, in the words of one TV 
critic, “like looking at a broken marriage 
with the home wrecker right there on the 
premises.” The other woman in this sce- 
nario: Deborah Norville, 31, a blond com- 
er at NBC who was brought in to read the 
news on the top-rated Today show. TV 
gossips surmised that Norville was being 
groomed to replace Jane Pauley, 38, as 
Bryant Gumbel’s co-host. 
Suddenly the Today show 
became high-tension dra- 
ma: Is Bryant being nicer 
to Deborah than to Jane? 
Did you notice a chill in 
the air? Cue the organ 
music. 

Last week the soap op- 
era took another turn. In 
the midst of negotiations 
with the network over her 
future, Pauley disclosed to 
the Washington Post that 
she will probably leave To- 
day by the end of the year. 
She will remain at NBC 
(her contract ties her to the 
network for two more 
years), though in exactly 
what capacity has yet to be 
determined. 

Pauley’s departure is 
the latest in a series of jolts 
to NBC’s once happy morn- 
ing family. The turmoil be- 
gan early this year with the 
leaking of an internal 
memo in which Gumbel 
bluntly criticized several of 
his Today colleagues, nota- 
bly weatherman Willard 
Scott. Egos were still being 
massaged when the show 
went through a_behind- 
the-scenes shake-up: NBC 
Sports president Dick 
Ebersol was given new responsibilities as 
the executive in charge of Today, an un- 
usual and controversial appointment for 
someone outside the News division. Then 
came Norville’s unseating of veteran John 
Palmer as anchor of the Today newscasts. 
Norville’s sudden prominence (unlike 
Palmer, she occasionally gets to join 
Gumbel and Pauley on the couch) report- 
edly nettled Pauley and touched off ru- 
mors that she would soon be replaced. 

If nothing else, NBC executives seem 
guilty of violating a cardinal TV principle, 
the one about fixing things that aren't 
broken. Today is No. 1 in the morning- 
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Pauley: broken “marriage” 





Norville: the other woman 








Today is jolted by a newcomer’s rise and Pauley’s departure 


news ratings, and has been for nearly four 


years. Yet its margin over ABC’s Good 
Morning America has been shrinking. For 
the past two weeks, Today has led by only 
0.4 of a rating point, and it has fallen to 
second place in the key demographic 
group of women ages 25 to 54. “There 
were a lot of people who thought the show 
was a little stale,” says an NBC executive, 
“and that maybe it’s when you're on top 

. that you should do some- 
hing about it.” 

Trading Pauley for 
Norville, however, may be 
risky. Pauley, a 13-year 
veteran of the show, re- 
mains a widely recognized 
and popular news person- 
ality, as well as the best in- 
terviewer among the 
morning-show women. 
Norville, who joined the 
network as anchor of NBC 
News at Sunrise in 1987, 
has yet to prove herself 
with a national audience. 
Her chief success to date: 
as correspondent for Bad 
_, Girls, a prime-time special 
= about troubled teens that 
drew sensational ratings in 
August. Her fast rise has 
reportedly miffed many 
colleagues at NBC News. 
Last week she found her- 
self the target of criticism 
for appearing as “anchor” 
at a Philip Morris sales 
presentation in February. 
Though the network had 
approved her appearance, 

NBC News president Mi- 

chael Gartner later ex- 

pressed doubts about its 
| propriety. “Had we under- 
stood what was expected of 
Deborah,” he said, “we 
would not have participated.” 

For Pauley, one of NBC’s few authen- 
tic news stars, this daytime drama may 
end happily. She is likely to be promised 
some prime-time exposure, possibly as 
anchor ofa series of news specials. The fu- 
ture for Today is murkier. NBC insiders 
speculate that weatherman Scott will fol- 
low Pauley out the door; one office rumor 
even has Gumbel being replaced by Later 
host Bob Costas, who is close to Ebersol. 
No telling what that would do for the To- 
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| day ratings, but it should give the Today 


soap opera a long run. —By Richard Zoglin. 


| Reported by William Tynan/New York 
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WANT TO 


QUIT 


SMOKING? 


How a Tiny Computer 
Can Help 
It's tough to quit smoking — even if you really 
want to— because nicotine is addictive and 
smoking is a powerful habit. Now LifeSign® 
offers real hope. 


Gradual Withdrawal 


The first week, you simply press the SMOKE 
button each time you light up. Then LifeSign’s 
tiny computer creates a personal smoking 
reduction program and gradually helps break 
your body's craving for nicotine. You'll become 
smoke free at the pace that’s perfect for you 

e No cold turkey. 
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Your 
Smoking Habit 
By pacing your smoking, LifeSign breaks 
the chains of habit. It automatically signals you 
when to smoke and eases you off cigarettes. 
Step by step, you're back in control. Proven up 
to 5 TIMES MORE EFFECTIVE than any 
other self help method. 

Scientifically Proven 
LifeSign was developed with support from the 
U.S. Public Health Service and its effectiveness 
has been studied at major medical research 
institutions such as Johns Hopkins University. 
Hundreds of corporations such as Honeywell 
and Marriott use LifeSign to help employees 
quit smoking. 


Easy To Use 
Using LifeSign is as easy as pushing a button. 
You'll quit on your own when you're ready. No 
groups, no gum, no gimmicks. 


60-Day Money Back 
Guarantee 
Order LifeSign Today 


Call 1-800-258-1700 


or return coupon to 
HEALTH INNOVATIONS 
12355 Sunrise Valley Drive, Reston, VA 22091 
SPECIAL OFFER: Please send me. 
I LifeSign programs at $69.95 each ($10.00 
| off the regular price) plus $5.00 shipping 
| and handling (VA residents add $3.15 
sales tax) 
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City/State Zip 
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Manhattan counterpoint: classic symbols of wealth surround a people's park 


Where the Skyline 
Meets the Shore 











BY BONNIE / ANGELO 


long the waterfront on a sparkling 
A day, languid groups linger over 

low-cal drinks, sun themselves by 
the fountains, read and daydream on 
shaded benches and fantasize about the 
grand boats tied up at their feet. 

This is New York City? Right. Lower 
Manhattan. Battery Park City. At lunch- 
time, when the famous New York pace 
slows to idle, the “suits” from the World Fi- 
nancial Center loosen their ties and godown 
to the river to join couples, amazed tourists 
and mothers with strollers. On a sun- 
splashed October day, this new way-down- 
town nook hints of the Mediterranean 

“You'd never believe you're in New 
| York,” says Irving Cohen, He and his 
wife Mary come in from suburban Long 
Island to visit their grandson and enjoy 
the place. For Nancy Marshall of Kearny, 
N.J., the scene is a revelation: “I went to 
school in this neighborhood 30 years ago, 
and none of this was here. It’s so unex- 
pected, so peaceful.” 

The grand visionary scheme has been 
more than two decades in the making, but 
this year it has come into full flower. Almost 
30,000 people work in the World Financial 
Center, four stunning towers that won new 
laurels for internationally renowned archi- 
tect Cesar Pelli and Canada-based develop- 

ers Olympia & York. In the financial dis- 











After a massive recycling effort, ali vel ly neighbor hood — 
| blooms in the shadow of Wall Street 


| trict, where the last broker to leave Wall 
Street used to put out the cat each night, 
more than 6,000 residents have settled into 
the thicket of 19 new apartment buildings, 
creating a flourishing neighborhood. Up- 
wards of 40 restaurants and glossy shops 
have followed. This week ferry service from 


tus, anchored to a handsome glass terminal 
just north of the World Financial Center. 
Battery Park City may be the ultimate 
in recycling: 24 acres of earth that were 
scooped out to build the giant World Trade 
Center a block away were dumped on the 
marshy edge of the Hudson River, forming 
the nucleus of a new 92-acre chunk of land 
And—hallelujah!—the river, which most 
New Yorkers rarely glimpse, has been giv- 
en back to the people, as Battery Park City 
embraces the wide and wonderful Hudson 
The shore has been beribboned by a sculp- 


leading to the South Cove. There, grasses 
and boulders are untamed, as the river- 
bank might have been when Indians ap- 
prehensively watched approaching sails 
Says Sally-Jane Heit, an actress-writer who 
was a 1982 “pioneer” in the first apartment 
tower: “It’s a fantasy world, a sculpted cut- 
out. You sit there and listen to the primal 
sound of the water whooshing.” 

The heart of the $4 billion development 
is the plaza, the great outdoor living room 
for personal pursuits and free perform- 








Hoboken, N.J., begins, after a 22-year hia- | 


ture-studded esplanade, a mile-long stroll | 











Ahint of the Mediterranean? Blue suits and { 
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| Court for charity galas, rock events 
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and just checking things out 





“It’s so 
unexpected, 
so peaceful.” 


Thus ends the quarantine 
of lower Manhattan. Those 
who venture downtown are 
finding hidden treasures, 
great performances, sweep- 
ing views, upscale shop- 
ping, rampant luxury and 
25 acres of parks, just 
where they least expect 
them. The grandest devel- 
opment in America, Bat- 
tery Park City creates a 
new urban vista on the 
banks of the majestic Hud- 
son River. 
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| ances, The plaza encompasses North Cove 
Yacht Harbor, which can berth 26 mega- 
yachts. “This harbor is ecologically pure,” 
says developer George Nicholson of Wa- 
termark Associates. “Until now, berthinga 
yacht in New York was like parking your 
Picasso in the cellar.” 

Instead of producing the usual Man- 
hattan-canyon gloom, the planners have 
created 25 acres of parks, using space and 
air as almost tangible materials. The city’s 
most stunning new indoor vista is the Win- 
ter Garden, a setting for concerts and gala 
charity evenings or for noshing and news- 
paper reading. Its vaulted, steel-ribbed 
glass roof soars 120 ft., resonant of the 
crystal-palace splendors of the industrial 
age. A million-dollar program of enter- 
tainment, ranging from rock artists to 
chamber musicians and sponsored by the 
corporate giants who occupy the four Fi- 
nancial Center towers, is designed to keep 
the Garden lively 


pen spaces and rampant luxury 
| come high in New York, suggesting 
a king-size dent in the public purse 
But no, not a penny. Private money and a 
dozen developers have transformed muck 
into a showcase, under strict conditions de- 
manded by the master planners, architects 
Alexander Cooper and Stanton Eckstut, 
and the Battery Park City Authority 
As the venture matured, there was 
some carping about élitism, since both of- 
fice and apartment prices are expensive 
The rebuttal is crisply cased in dollars: at 
| least $1 billion, from ground (and harbor) 
| leases paid to the state, has been ear- 
| marked solely to provide low- and moder- 
ate-income housing in other areas of the 
city. Last month the first families moved 
into 924 newly renovated units in the South 
Bronx, and work is under way on 700 
| apartments in Harlem 
| 





The vision for this monumental proj- 
ect was generated by Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller back in 1965. The develop- 
ment would be the city’s first mixed-use 

| multibuilding complex since his family 
created Rockefeller Center in the 1930s, 
and it would give downtown Manhattan a 
heart. The story goes that Rockefeller 
dashed off a sketch of what he wanted 
When Governor Mario Cuomo inher- 
ited Battery Park City in 1983, he issued a 
mandate: “Give it social purpose—and 
give it a soul.” The $1 billion for housing 
gives purpose, and the soul is flourishing, a 
lively urban soul that fulfills the two love 
letters to New York spelled out uniquely in 
brass letters on the plaza fence. From Walt 
Whitman: “City of the sea! Proud and 
passionate city—mettlesome, mad, extrav- 
agant city!” And from the late Frank 
O'Hara, a somewhat more acerbic poet: “I 
can’t even enjoy a blade of grass unless I 
know there’s a subway handy, or a record 
store or some other sign that people do not 
totally regret life.” Rest easy, both of you 
You would like this place. a 
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All-wheel drive. 
All the way home. 











Introducing 
the all-wheel-drive 
Safari. 


here's no better van to 
bring home this year. 
Because for 1990 
GMC Truck is giving you more 
good reasons to drive a Safari 
than ever before. 

Every day isn’t sunny. Every 
road isn’t perfect. So you'll be 
glad to know you can choose 
the optional all-wheel-drive sys- 
tem. With full-time traction at all 
four wheels, you'll always fee! 
good in a Safari, no matter how 
the road feels. 

Every Safari now offers a 
standard four-wheel anti-lock 
brake system...an industry first 
And our mid-size van is just as 
capable at green lights as red, 
thanks to the standard 150 
horsepower of our 4.3-liter 
Vortec V-6. 

You can even choose a new 
extended model, with ten addi- 
tional inches beyond the rear 
wheels, to let you easily haul 
4 x 8 plywood sheets. 

So don’t just ask for a van. 
Demand a Safari. It’s a driving 
decision you'll feel good 
about...all the way home. 

For a catalog and the name 
of your nearest dealer, call 
1-800-VALUE90 
(1-800-825-8390). 


@@)  GMCreucx 


It’s not just a truck anymore™ 


Cinema — 





Finally, a True Character Comedy 





THE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS Directed and Written by Steve Kloves 


BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 
' n small-time show biz, fading but per- 
sistent optimism is always engaged in a 
losing struggle with slowly metastasizing 
despair. Since Jack and Frank Baker (Jeff 
and Beau Bridges) are approaching mid- 
dle age and still playing duo cocktail pi- 
ano in Seattle’s lesser lounges, an air of 


| hopelessness has begun to hang heavy 


| ing the standards in a routine 


Stardom is no longer an option; survival, 
even on the bottom rung, is be- 
coming a question 

The Baker boys need to re- 
furbish their tired act. But 
Susie Diamond (Michelle 
Pfeiffer) is not at first glance an 
answered prayer. She totters 
into their lives on a broken 
high heel, late for her audition 
and not exactly thrilled to be 
there in any case. But wonder 
of wonders, she can sing. And 
both onstage and off, she com- 
bines worldliness and vulnera- 
bility in that shakes 
up audiences as well as her 
new employers. 

Can a partnership based 
on the habit of failure deal 
with the potential for success 
she offers? That question pre- 
occupies first-time director 
Steve Kloves’ realistic-roman- 
tic, wry-funny, altogether de- 
lightful movie. And it is not 
easily solved 

Banality is a security blan- 
ket for Frank. He has been play- 


a way 


fashion for years, stitching the 


| songs together with chipper-inane prattle 


as featureless as his musicianship. He’s just 
a guy supporting his offscreen wife, kids and 
mortgage in a way he finds more congenial 
than, say, selling aluminum siding. Banality 
is a hair shirt for Jack. His life is all squalid 
improvisation and silent disgust at tinkling 
out “piano stylings.” He knows better, and 
he might do better, as a jazzman 





By transforming their act, Susie of | 


course changes the brothers’ lives. To deal 
with her, they finally have to confront 
themselves and a relationship based far 
more on shared genes than on common 
ideals. The wary way in which she and 
Jack circle in on a relationship is one of 
the truest representations of modern ro- 
mance that the modern screen has of- 
fered. The gradual stripping away of false 
issues between the brothers (Why is Jack 
always late for gigs? Why does Frank fuss 
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so much about his bald spot?) as they get 
down to the true ones (involving, natural- 
ly, their childhood and piano lessons) is 
done with similar subtlety. Kloves’ delica- 
cy as a writer is, moreover, matched by his 
restraint as a director. It would have been 
easy to patronize or satirize the less than 
fabulous milieu of The Fabulous Baker 
Boys. Instead he and his fine cinematog- 
rapher, Michael Ballhaus, have created 
a gently dislocating noirish mood—not 


Beau and Jett Bridges flank Michelle Pfeiffer 


Stardom is not an option but a flicker in her eye 


quite menacing but not exactly comfort- 
able either—and let it speak for itself 

It is a setting where actors can live and 
breathe like real people, and the Bridges 
boys are better than fabulous in it—Jeff not 
quite falling over the line into unredeem- 
able cynicism, Beau never succumbing to 
the pull of moral blandness. Pfeiffer, who 
does her own singing, is a cat with at least 
nine dimensions ever aflicker in her eyes 

What emerges here is a Hollywood 
rarity these days, a true character comedy 
Because it is a form the studios no longer 
trust commercially, Kloves lingered four 
years on the street of broken deals before 
getting his script onscreen. His persis 
tence deserves a reward. And as a near 
perfect example of an endangered species 
The Fabulous Baker Boys deserves the 
protection only large, enthusiastic audi 
ences can provide a 
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Show Business 

















Barkin Up the Right Tree 





In two new movies, a gifted actress climbs to stardom 


er name is Helen, as in Hell ’n’ back. 

Allure and danger play on the dra- 
matic planes of her wide-screen face, 
which looks like Diane Sawyer’s pressed 
against a windshield. When her lips crack 
open into a wide, diagonal smile, some 
Mae West line seems ready to emerge. 
“Come up and see me sometime.” And 
Frank Keller (Al Pacino), a good cop with 


no life, does just that. Though Helen 
is a suspect in the grisly murder case 
he is investigating, he can’t wait to 
get to her. The feeling must be mutu- 
al: before making love to Frank, she 
strips off her red jacket with the ur- 
gency of a lifeguard en route to a res- 
cue, They fight viciously, then lurch 
into a mad pash. She solders herself 
to his back; she climbs the wall, ele- 
vated by lust. Later, Frank awakes 
dazed and guesses, “I must have 
fainted. I'm gonna have to be airlift- 
ed to the standing position.” 
Moviegoers at the new hit Sea of 
Love check out Helen and think, 
What a woman. Gor to be a killer. 
Killer actress, please. We speak 
of Ellen Barkin, 35, who does more 
than curl men’s toes. In her first film, 
Diner (1982), she played the young 
married whose husband rags her be- 
cause she can’t catalog his precious 
45s. In Tender Mercies she was Rob- 
ert Duvall’s teen daughter. She righ- 
teously battled Dr. Lizardo in The 
Adventures of Buckaroo Banzai and 
taught her sweet niece how to dance 
in Desert Bloom. Just now she is boo- 
kending her role in Sea with a turn as 
the triple-crossing ultrabitch in Wal- 
ter Hill's Johnny Handsome. Tough? 
This babe can blast a robbery victim 


| without blinking. And when her 
muscular creep crony pulls a gun on her, 
she stares back utterly unimpressed, as if to 
say, “Go on and shoot. My hide’s so hard, | 


the bullets'll bounce off.” 


This chameleonic actress has a lot go- 
ing for her, starting with her eccentric good 
looks. “Taken apart, Ellen doesn’t work,” 
observes Martin Bregman, who produced 
Sea of Love. “But put it together, and 
you've got a stunning woman.” Then she 
gives you Method intensity with treacher- 
ous glamour. As Sea's director, Harold 
Becker, notes, “Ellen is very real, She looks 
like she’s lived, like she’s earned her face.” 
| And her spurs. This is a ferociously bright, 
witty, serious actor who packs risk and sur- 
prise in every move. She will go bigger, 
badder, beyond. “So much of what makes | she 

her special,” says Hill, “is her chance tak- 





What a woman: a sleek pose for Sea of Love 


| ing. She understands instinctively that the 
| enemy of art is what passes for good taste.” 

The enemy of stardom too. For if ce- 
lebrity is courting Barkin, it is partly due 
to the sizzling sex scenes that ornament 
her recent movies. As a prim D.A. in The 
Big Easy, she gets lessons in precision ec- 
stasy from handy Dennis Quaid. A Barkin 
heroine will tussle with any man on even 








your tit; they’re uncomfortable with the 
whole procedure. The actors don’t want to 
do it again and again. It’s hard work. I 
have to figure out what my character 
wants, how her desires evolve at this point 
in the script. Then we have to block the 
scene. It’s like choreographing a dance. 
You get the steps down.” 

Barkin, born into a middle-class Jew- 
ish family in the Bronx (“Happy child- 
hood,” she recalls, “no divorces”), took a 
while to get the steps down. She is a con- 
fessed slow starter: “In kindergarten I sat 
before an easel and thought and thought. 
Then at the last minute I painted like 
mad.” She graduated from Hunter 
College with a double major (history, 
drama) and planned to teach ancient 
history. But she continued with act- 
ing classes, and after seven years she 
was pushed into her first audition. 
O.K., an actor prepares, but for what 
and how long? “In retrospect, I'd 
have to say I was afraid to try. I was 
more than a little self-indulgent. 
What was I doing those seven years?” 


Silie €U3H 


lucky for Barkin—though not, 
as she sees it, for movies. “The film 
industry,” she says, “is a boys’ club 
that pays little attention to women, 
especially actresses. If you're a femi- 
nist, it’s hard to find a script that 


get. Greatness I don’t hope for.” 
The conservative climate in 


kin. “Nobody wants to rock the 
boat. It’s Mary Poppins again, chok- 
ing the audience on a spoonful of 
sugar. Look at Working Girl and 
Wall Street: two-hour commercials 
for Reaganomics. In the ’70s, movies 
produced the Duvalls, De Niros and 
Pacinos. But the ones selling tickets 





“Sex scenes are the least fun to do. Everyone's nervous.” 


notes. “Everyone’s nervous. 





terms, perhaps to the death. In Mary 
Lambert's gorgeous, complex ghost story 
Siesta, Barkin is already dead, but that 
cannot stop her from a convulsive rendez- 
vous with the aerialist of her dreams. Or 
from looking sensational in a stop-light 
red dress and a body sculpted by daily 
workouts. These two films, though, were 
cult objects for cinephiles and discrimi- 
nating voyeurs. It took Sea of Love, which 
earned $40 million in its four weeks, to 
make her a pricey Hollywood commodity. 

Tell Barkin she acts with her body, 
and she nonchalants, “Doesn’t every- 
one?” But don’t tell her that simulating 
sex onscreen is a performer's ultimate 
perk. “Sex scenes are the least fun to do,” 





crew's not yukking it up waiting to see 


today are the new Troy Donahues 
and Tab Hunters. They're actors 
who don’t go home with you. They can’t 
compare with a great actor like Marlon 
Brando. When he’s up there, he’s telling a 
secret about himself that’s not for sale.” 
It’s no secret that Barkin can be a 
handful on the set, though her recent di- 


rectors testify that she is warm, helpful | 


and fun to work with. “I don’t fight so 
much now,” Barkin says. “I have less to 
prove.” And more to love. Last year she 
wed Irish actor Gabriel Byrne, her ro- 


he past seven years have been | 





doesn’t offend you. If I’m not of- | 
fended, that’s as good as it’s going to | 


Hollywood and beyond rankles Bar- | 





mantic co-star in Siesta. And at present | 


she is nine months pregnant with a baby 
Barkin-Byrne. So finally, perhaps, the 
new star and new mother can afford to 
modify her cynicism. She can dare to 
hope for greatness. —By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles and 
Martha Smilgis/New York 
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Bondurant’s® Pharmacy, Lexington, Ky 
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No matter what they look like outside, businesses prefer Du Pont Certified Carpet inside. 


In America, businesses come in all shapes and sizes. 
But there is one thing most of them share: a strong 
preference for Du Pont Certified Commercial Carpets, 
For good reason. Carpets that bear the DuPont 
certification are crafted by a select group of mills to 
the highest standards in the industry. So you can be 
sure that every one will deliver good looks and first 
class performance to your business for years to come. 
Get the carpet that architects and interior designers 
specify 2 to | over anything else. Ask your flooring 
supplier for Du Pont Certified Commercial Carpets. 


Du Pont Certified. The Carpets American Business Is Built On. 


Flooring Systems 
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More than three decades ago, Volvo intro- And year after year, regardless of 
duced a concept virtually unheard of inthe —_ trends, Volvo has continued to build car 
American automotive industry. Safety. that people feel secure driving. 


CALL TOLL FREE FOR YOUR CATALOG OF 1990 VOLVOS: 1-800-221-9136 © 1989 VOLVO NORTH AMERICA CORPORATION 
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Recently, other manufacturers have begun _ that's just started to promote safety, or the 
to discuss safety when selling their cars. But one thatsdefined ¥Z7OIUNZO 


who are you going to trust? A car company it for years. 
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A car you can believe in. 




















IFAPPLEANDIBM ARESO 
SMART HOW COME [HEY DIDN'T 
COMEUPWITH THIS? 


Over the years, Apple” has 
built its reputation on ease of 
operation. IBM’ on flexibility. 
And neither on price. 

If you wanted what they 
had to offer, you had to pay 
what they asked. 

Until now. 


UNTIL NOW, APPLE WAS THE 
EASIEST COMPUTER TO OPERATE. 





Everyone knows about 
Apple's reputation for being the 
eu Sean This' easiest com- 

puter to use. 

Now, you can get a sys- 
tem that’s every bit as 
easy as an Apple at only 
a sliver of the price. 
The HeadStart Explorer. 

Just how easy is The 
Explorer? 

From the moment 
you take it out of the box 
and turn it on, graphics 
appear on the screen. Instead 
of confusing words or com- 
puter phrases, these simple 
graphics allow you to choose 
exactly what you'd like to 
work on. 

ou'll never get lost or con- 
fused and you won't have to 
memorize complicated com- 







mands, because everything 
is right there in front of you, 
guiding you step by step. 


IT RUNS IBM PROGRAMS 
EASIER THAN A LOT OF IBMS. 





The Explorer gives you the 
flexibility of an IBM, and the 
compatibility 
of an IBM, so 
you can have 
access to thou- 
sands of soft- 
ware programs, Se<hsestmy 
and in fact, get to benefit from 
them faster. But there’s one thing 
it doesn’t give you—the head- 


aches from learning how to use it. 





YOU CAN'T BEAT THE SYSTEM 





With most computers, 
every time you have a new ap- 
plication you have to run out 
and buy a different piece of 
hardware or software. 

With The Explorer, 
most of the important 
programs are built 
into the system. 
par There's a word 
processor, calculator, date- 
book, and file cabinet, so you 
can get down to business 
immediately. 








THE COMPUTER YOU'LL 
GROW INTO, NOT OUT OF. 


As your computer skills 
grow, so does the Explorer's 
capabilities. 

The Explorer expands easil; 
by snapping in components like 
our sophisticated AUTOMAGIC™ 
40 Mb Disk Drive and our spec- 
ially designed 256K RAM pac” 

What's more, our built-in 
interfaces allow you to connect 
a printer, modem, joystick, ex- 
ternal floppy drive and mouse 
with the simple push of a plug. 





WE'RE WITH YOU ALL THE WAY 


Once you've made the 
decision to buy a HeadStart 
Explorer, it will be reassuring 
to know that this is one com- 
pany that won't love you and 
leave you. Our hotline is 
available to you to answer any 
questions you may have. 


















HeadStart_ Apple 
Explorer Mac Plus N 


IBM 
flodel 25 





Easy To Learn 










PC/MS-DOS Compatible 
3.5 Inch Floppy Drive 
Buih In Software 
Applications 
Plug In Hard Drive 
wold weparaccts 
Limited Warranty 














IBM and Apple are respective registered trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation and Apple Computer Inc. Headstart Explorer ts a trademark of HeadStar: 


includes a computer color monitor keyboard, stand, mouse and six software applications 





1,745 ts the suggested retail price for the IBM Model 25, which includes a computer 





We also offer another num- 
ber that you'll find just as com- 
forting. 

The price tag. For only 
$989.00, you'll get ev 
thing you need to start 
computing including a 
color monitor, mouse and stand. 


9 Head 
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So call 1-800-882-1888 

for the name of the dealer 
nearest you. Then give 
this some thought. 
Why pay more for an 
Apple or IBM, when you 
can get the best of both 

with the HeadStart Explorer 





Wuy Wout ip You Buy 
ANYTHING ELSE? 

















The Army can teach you a lot. Because the Army gives you an education you can’t get anywhere else. 

In the Army, you’ll learn a valuable skill. You'll learn to work as part of a team. 

And you'll learn about confidence. Determination. Self-discipline. And character. 

Plus, the Montgomery GI Bill and Army College Fund give you the opportunity to learn even more. 
If you qualify, you can earn as much as $25,200 to help pay for your college education. To find out 
more, call toll-free 1-800-USA-ARMY. 


With your college diploma and your Army experience, you'll have something that most other 


young people don’t: an edge on life, ARMY. BE ALL YOU CAN BE 
a & 








Books 


Rattling 
The Chains 


Mom-and-pop shops lure 
the ambiance chasers 


he customer at Politics & Prose, a 

busy bookstore in Chevy Chase, 

Md.., is mightily perplexed. There is 
this book, she tells the manager, some- 
thing about the impending economic 
disaster, written by a Chinese. At most 
chain bookstores, the personnel might be 
equally baffled. But the staffer at Politics 
& Prose thinks for a moment, and then, 
from among the shop’s 20,000 titles, 
quickly produces a copy of The Great De- 
pression of 1990 by Ravi Batra—not a 
Chinese, to be sure, but the right book 
nonetheless. Sold 

That kind of encyclopedic knowledge, 
combined with personal attention, is one 
reason why the nation’s independent 
book shops, once a vanishing institution, 
are flourishing as if they were the newest 
wrinkle in the retail business. They are 
prospering despite the fact that the 3,000 
outlets of major chains like Barnes & No- 
ble, B. Dalton and Waldenbooks account 
for about $2.5 billion in book merchandis- 
ing, or 40% of US. sales 

Still, the majority of book buyers are 
ignoring the lure of cheaper prices offered 
by some chains and are purchasing 
the remaining 60% from the na- 
tion’s 6,000 privately owned shops 
The independents, says Edward 
Morrow, president of the American 
Booksellers Association, “have nev- 
er been stronger or healthier.” 

It is not simply speedy service 
and knowledgeable staff that have 
brought on such robust health. Vari- 
ety of stock is another major factor 
For example, a reader can find John 
Irving’s latest novel, A Prayer for 
Owen Meany, among the 15,000 or 
SO titles typically carried by a chain 
Store, but in all likelihood will not lo- 
cate Irving's earlier books. Chain 
Stores need fast turnover; they have 
little space for backlisted books. By 
contrast, a shop like Manhattan’s 
Shakespeare & Co., which carries 
64,000 titles, will stock practically 
the entire Irving oeuvre. 

Buyers also like the idea of the 
specialty shop. Bodhi Tree Book- 
store, the shop in Los Angeles that 
was featured in Out on a Limb, the 


— 
| 
» 


Laine’s autobiography, is a pit stop for 
New Age readers who find that titles like 
Where Are You Going? help them get in 
touch with their feelings. The National 
Intelligence Book Center, which only the 
most persistent sleuth can find (in an 
appropriately nondescript Washington 
building), confines itself to publications 
on spies and spying; the customers, insists 
director Elizabeth Bancroft, are mostly 
professional spooks, who practically need 
a password to get in and who are asked to 
leave their parcels—including, presum- 
ably, minicameras—in lockers that sport 
the flags of different countries. 

What seems to satisfy mom-and-pop 
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Penzler ponders success at Mysterious in Manhattan 


['V-movie version of Shirley Mac- Whodunit? Elementary: insatiable mystery buffs 
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For browsers at Denver's Tattered Cover, there is no frigate 
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like a book 


customers most is a quality that the 
chains, with their reliance on self-service, 
rarely provide: the warm ambiance of the | 
hometown library. Buyers prefer to talk | 
to booksellers, not to supermarket-style | 
check-out clerks. They like to attend 
readings by authors or slip off their shoes 
in a homey shop, settle into an armchair 
and browse for an hour. Many of these 
stores provide coffee and other refresh- 
ments; Atlanta’s Oxford Books (115,000 
titles) has a lunch counter and stays open 
until 2 a.m. on weekends. Says owner Ru- 
pert LeCraw: “We've built a following of 
regular customers who don't even go into 
chain stores.” Stuart Brent, 70, whose 
. Chicago store has been a bastion of 
: intellectual taste for about 40 years, 
» says, “You have people [those who 
run chain stores] today who think 
that life is the bottom line. But the 
great principle of being an indepen- 
dent is to become passionate about 
books.” 

Among the more notable book 
havens where the passion pays off. 


Cody's Books (75,000 titles; Berke- 
ley). The nation’s premier student 
bookstore caters to an eclectic clien- 
tele of intellectuals, street people 
and nerds with volumes on subjects 
ranging from Asian philosophy to 
Brazilian literature. “Look at this!” 
exults owner Andy Ross, demon- 
strating the proper passion. “We 
carry Thomas Mann! We have all of 
Dickens!” Ross sued two mass-mar- 
ket publishers who, he claimed, dis- 
criminated against him by giving 
unfair discounts to chains. He won 
an out-of-court settlement but still 
argues that chains, with their nar- 
row stock of titles and widespread 
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Ford Probe. It doesn’t just follow 
the straight and narrow. 


a 


While most automobiles seem to travel Probe’s interior also gives us plenty 
a well-beaten path of look-alike design and of room to talk. Intelligently laid out, with 
performance, Ford Probe moves along easy-to-reach controls and considerable 
different lines. interior space (for both front and rear seat ' 


passengers), it’s one sports coupe that 


Inside and out. ; 
won't leave you cooped up. 


Take the different lines, for example, 
that make up its sleek exterior. Probe cuts Up and gone. 
a figure as dynamic as it is aerodynamic. And with Probe LX’s newly available 







Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


3.0 liter V-6, you'll find it easy to move 
out on the road. Quick, responsive, and 
coupled with a tight-handling suspen- 
sion, Probe turns corners as well as it 
turns heads. 


The unique exhilaration of Ford Probe. 


Because middle-of-the-road is not where 
you want to be. 


Transferable 6/60 Powertrain 
Warranty. 

Covers you and future owners on 
major powertrain components for 6 years/ 
60,000 miles. Ask to see a copy of this 
limited warranty at your Ford Dealer. 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? C G OKRA > y) 








Anyone who does business in Japan knows 
that aggression often leads to disaster. 


The slightest hint of aggression 
can kill a business deal. Be sure to 
make your point but don’t push it. 


Many Japanese find it difficult to say 


no—instead, they may say your re- 
quest would be hard to fulfill. If you 
do not get a definite answer, just 

let the subject drop. Your wisdom 
should speak for itself. 


Bathe in mud. 

Or sand. Or sulfur. Or just plain 
water. You will find all kinds of hot- 
spring spas and baths throughout 
Japan. First wash yourself with a 
bathside basin, leaving no traces of 
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soap, then slip gently into the bath. 


It’s very hot at first, but once you 
get used to it, there’s nothing more 
relaxing after a hard day's work. 


Help! 

No problem is too big or small for 
the Tokyo English Lifeline. They'll 
answer questions on everything 
from culture to medical emergen- 
cies. Telephone 03/264-4347. 


Tipping tips. 

There's no such thing as tipping in 
Japan. More expensive restaurants 
and hotels add a 10% -15% service 
charge to your bill, but don’t tip 
cab drivers, waitresses, or bellhops. 


And do not count your change 
it'll be considered a sign of distrust 


Northwest notes. 

We now offer exclusive nonstop 
service from Los Angeles to Osaka 
and the only daily nonstops from 
Chicago to Tokyo. And, in addition 
to providing more service to Japan 
from the U.S. than any other carrier, 
we offer something no other airline 
can: the knowledge that comes from 
over 40 years of helping people do 
business in Asia. For international 
reservations, call your travel agent 
or Northwest at 1-800-447-4747. To 
find out more about doing business 
in Asia, call 1-800-553-2215, ext. 77. 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


Asia Series 








outlets, “limit the availability of ideas in 
our culture.” 


The Mysterious Bookshop (20.000; New 
York City). The biggest mystery is how 
this unassuming little Manhattan shop 
managed to sell $1 million worth of crime 
and detective fiction last year despite the 
presence, within easy walking distance, of 
five chain outlets. The solution: Mysteri- 
ous carries hard-to-find whodunits that 
mystery buffs crave. Says customer Steve 
Ritterman: “There’s much more depth 
here than in a regular bookstore—authors 


you can’t find elsewhere.” Owner Otto | floor café. 


Books 


décor and tomes on food and drink, in- 
cluding esoteric offerings such as one on 
Transylvanian cuisine. Everyone seems 
hungry for the stock. “Some people collect 
cookbooks as art,” says co-owner Barry 
Bluestein. “Some see them as sociological 
studies of what people were eating in dif- 
ferent times and places, and some just ask, 
‘Is this a good read?’ * 


Square Books (25.000; Oxford, Miss.). 
This charming store in a Reconstruction- 
era building carries a full range of titles 
and offers tomato-basil pie in a second- 
Owner Richard Howorth 


Penzler concedes that he does not do | maintains a local flavor with a section 









| smash business with best sellers by the 

likes of Robert Parker or Robert Ludlum 
| “B. Dalton,” he says, “has them in the 
| window at 30% off. I can't do that.” 


| A Likely Story (20,000; Miami). Strictly 

for kids, this store was established by 
| three mothers who were concerned that 
their children were watching too much 
TV. Decorated like an old rural library, 
the cozy shop draws customers with clas- 
sics like Pat the Bunny, a section for teens 
and toys for prereaders. Special events 
have included an appearance by popular 
kiddie author Jack Prelutsky, who read 
his poem Tyrannosaurus Was a Beast to 
an SRO crowd. “I love it here,”” says shop- 
per Aida Littauer. “I tell them what I 
want, and they pick out the books for me.” 


Season to Taste Books (3,000; Chicago). 
To an out-of-towner, the shadow of Wrig- 
ley Field may seem an odd place to find 
one of the nation’s best cookbook stores, 
but Season has scored in the now fashion- 

able neighborhood with butcher-block 





Righteous registers: checking out at Cody's in Berkeley 


“We carry Thomas Mann! We have all of Dickens!" 


, devoted to Oxford’s best- 
> known citizen, William 
! = Faulkner. A small sign 
2 above the stack of copies of 
= the 8%4-lb. Encyclopedia of 
Southern Culture reads, 
$5.98 PER LB. SAME AS CAT- 
FISH FILLETS. 


The Tattered Cover 
(110,000; Denver). Owner 
Joyce Meskis says, “We 
wanted to maintain an am- 
biance of an old, comfort- 
able slipper.” Some slipper. 
All the books, along with 
190 employees and inviting 
armchairs, are packed into 
this former department 
store, making the Tattered 
perhaps the largest and best 
independent book outlet in 
the U.S. But success has 
brought an unexpected plot 
twist. Meskis has received 
offers from several people 
who want to franchise the 
operation. So far, she has resisted the 
temptation. 

Now the independents have reason to 
worry about a different kind of tempta- 
tion, It is called The Reader's Catalog, a 
large format, 1,382-page paperback 





| ($24.95) describing more than 40,000 


books in print, covering 208 categories 
ranging from Egyptian literature to 
sports. Readers can order selections by 
mail, toll-free telephone or even fax ma- 
chine. The Cara/log is the brainchild of Ja- 
son Epstein, editorial director of Random 
House, who is publishing it privately. The 
idea, says Epstein, arose out of his own 
frustration: “There wasn’t enough shelf 
space in the stores.” He is counting on the 
convenience of mail-order shopping, and 
may have hit on a winning enterprise. 
Still, the thriving independents hope that 
buying a book from your armchair catalog 
won't be so satisfying as browsing through 
a volume in an armchair at your local 
mom-and-pop shop. —By J.D. Reed. 
Reported by Janice C. Simpson/New York, with 
other bureaus 
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New! 


An historic journey 
portrayed in fine 
porcelain 
and pure gold. 





O.. of the most significant 


artists of our time, Garri Katz, has 
translated the Holy Family's search 
for lodging into a vision of artistic 
splendor. Entitled "No Room At The 
Inn,” this colorful collector plate is 
crafted of the finest Royal Windsor 
porcelain. 

It has a double border of pure 
24-karat gold, applied entirely by 
hand. The border lies against a sea 
of deep blue, perfectly framing this 
incomparable masterpiece. 


No Room At The Inn 
by Garri Katz 


@ Actualsize: 10%" @ Edition limit: 19,500 
@ Individually numbered 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! 


Order now in time for Christmas delivery. 
Call the 24-hour, toll-free number, 


1-800-777-5051 
You will be billed in four equal monthly 
installments of $19.98 each, which includes 
postage and handling. 


XMOOr 
Onm90 


P.O. Box 832463 
Birmingham, AL 35201 
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-“Eirikur Thor Jonsson, 
— Vik, Iceland? 
The number is 


Oll+554912356, Sir” 


Only one long distance company can help you 
reach virtually anyone, anywhere in the world. 


Your long-lost cousin in | Assistance all over the 
Lima, Peru. Your college | world. And using that serv- 
roommate from Kiruna, | ice is as easy as dialing “00! 
Sweden. Your neighbors So, no matter who 
who moved to Morioka, | you want to talk to, talk to 
Japan. No matter who you | AT&T first. Otherwise, 

are trying to reach, AT&T | you may just be talking 








can help. to yourself. —— 

Because only AT&T For quality service —<—S ATfal 
offers their customers worldwide, simply call === : 
International Directory 1 800 874-4000 Ext. 117. Na one The right choice. 











THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE © 


v Gee Lifestyle Resource gives you the facts necessary to make an informed purchase. Your 
satisfaction is our primary concern. If your purchase doesn’t meet your expectations, 
return it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! 


Sen years of research resulting in 
twenty worldwide patents has allowed a 
Colorado company to offer you a room- 
heating unit that leaps a generation beyond 
every other heater on the market. In inde- 
pendent laboratory tests against three 
leading electric heaters, Heatech® heated 
aroom to 70°F up to six times faster while 
using 30% less energy. At the heart of the 
Heatech heater is a super fast and effective 
vacuum technology, developed for the U.S. 
Government. The vacuum causes water to 
boil almost instantly at about 130°F instead 
of the usual 212°F Water inside the sealed, 
maintenance-free Heatech system turns to 
steam and rises in vertical tubes. Heat is 
then transferred to fins which in turn heat 
the cold room air that is blown through a 
diffusion screen to bring you warmth where 
you need it. Inside, as the heat transfer 
cools the steam, it condenses back into 
water droplets and the cycle starts again. 
While warm air from most other heaters 
rises wastefully to the ceiling, Heatech 
provides a multidirectional heat flow that 
warms your room more uniformly from the 
floor up. The Heatech also sets a new safety 
standard featuring three separate safety devices — a tip-over switch, thermal-sensing 
switch and pressure-relief valve. It is one of the few electric heaters on the market not 
required to carry the UL fire-hazard warning sticker on the heater. In fact, independent 
laboratory tests show that Heatech’s hottest surface 
Thermostatic temperature is up to 205°F lower than other types of 
Control heaters making it exceptionally safe for use around 
children or pets. And the unusual patented cabinet 
design and large volume air-flow fan provide more 
even heat distribution. In recent independent labora 
tory tests against 4 top competing heaters, Heatech 
achieved higher, more uniform temperatures faster 
than any of the other heaters. No other portable room 
heater we know of combines the safety, quick heating 
ability and superior heat distribution of Heatech. At 
12'4 Ibs. and 21"x10"x9” the Heatech is compact and 
requires only one square foot of floor space. Comes in 
a handsome baked enamel finish, uses a standard 
household current. UL listed. Made with American 
pride and backed by a manufacturer's 5-year limited 
warranty. You can see why the Heatech was named 
winner of the 1988 Innovator Award at the National 
Home Center Show! The Lifestyle Resource is proud to 
offer you this state-of-the-art heater, so you can see 
for yourself how the Heatech can chase your chills 
away! Order now while our supply is assured. $179.95 
each. White #2221; Black #2231; Red #2241. 


CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY - CREDIT CARD ORDERS 
© DEPT. TIMKT49; 921 EASTWIND DR, SUITE 114 WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


| 800-872-5200 
TO ORDER BY MAIL 


Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 
@ Total the amount, add $12.95 for shipping, handling and insurance. Make check or money 
order payable to’ THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
e MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 































































Safety Grill 


Heat Diffusion 
Screen 


Heat Fins 


Fan 


Vacuum Sealed 


Steam Chambers 


Heating Element 











Multi-directional 
heat flow 


Heats room 
Jrom floor up 
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Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders 


please call (614) 794-2662 NO RISK 30-DAY RETURN PRIVILEGE 
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| Who’s Afraid of 


The Japanese? — 


A new book contends that the 
U.S. is winning the chip wars 


BY PHILIP ELMER-DE WITT 


merica’s high-tech companies do not 

have to look back: they know the Japa- 
nese are coming. U.S. computer-chip man- 
ufacturers, concerned that their survival is 
threatened, have gone to Congress for pro- 
tection. And fear is rising that if the chip- 
makers go down, it will be only a matter of 


Assembling Japanese computer accessories 


America is stronger in software and design 


time before Japan overtakes the U.S. in the 
computer business. That would put an end 
to America’s high-tech supremacy. 

But are such apocalyptic visions jus- 
tified? Not at all, argues conservative 
pundit George Gilder in his new book, 
Microcosm: The Quantum Revolution 
in Economics and Technology (Simon & 
Schuster; $19.95), a lively look at the his- 
tory and prospects of the U.S. micro- 

| electronics industry. Gilder, author of the 
best-selling Wealth and Poverty, thinks 
that as computer-chip technology ad- 
vances, America will widen its lead. 

At the heart of Gilder’s argument is 
the notion that the breakthroughs in 
quantum physics in the early 20th centu- 
ry, which provided the theoretical basis 
for microelectronics, also laid the ground- 
work for sweeping changes in the world’s 
economy. In the past, a nation’s wealth 
sprang from its natural resources and its 
ability to fashion raw materials into man- 
ufactured products. But the computer has 
put a premium on information, not raw 
materials or manufacturing prowess. 





-——Technology 
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y pe Lifestyle Resource gives you the facts necessary to make an informed purchase. Your 
satisfaction is our primary concern. If your purchase doesn't meet your expectations, return 
it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


POCKET-SIZED MEMORY 


he Atari Data Bank is the most innovative, easy-to-use, multi functic tion Data Bank i in its class. No 
more fumbling through notes or phone books. Touch a key and information is at your fingertips. 
Sma Holds up to 50 names, numbers and memos in its 2K memory. 
HB Raised rubber keys for easy data entry, built-in clock with date 
display, 8-function calculator and a secret function to safeguard 
confidential data, all on a 2-line 24-character display! Scroll feature 
for access to information, all in alphabetical order, or direct search 
for instant retrieval. Turns itself off if you forget. The perfect solution 
for business and personal organization. $29.95 #2252. 


SAFE ECONOMICAL HEAT 



















rvin has been making great heaters for 57 years. Now we're 
fener to present two of the very best from this industry 
leader. The Wall Hugger is the world's first and only 
cord-free, direct plug-in space heater/fan, Weighing less than two 
Ibs., it sets a revolutionary new standard in heater portability and 
convenience: it lets you put your source of heat where you need it 
most. Small enough to carry, the Wall Hugger can automatically 
warm an entire 10’ x 10’ x 16’ room in just minutes! Move it from 
the bedroom...to the bathroom...to the kitchen for comfortable, f 
thermostatically controlled heat anywhere. With its cord-free 
design, rotatable plug and automatic safety switch, there's nothing to tip over or trip over 





making the 
Wall Hugger one of the safest heaters you can buy. Built-in 20,000-hour safety night-light illuminates dark 


spaces. 1200) watts, high-impact Lexan” case. Measures 7'/" x 6 34", $49.95 #2730 

he Arvin PTC 30 Ceramic Furnace is a highly efficient, 

compact heater/fan using leading technology, a full comple 
ment of sophisticated convenience and safety features. The 
automatic and manual heat/fan speed control, lets you determine 
your optimal room temperature. At maximum setting, the PT( 
30 is a 1500-watt powerhouse, producing virtually instant heat 
With the state-of-the-art German ceramic heating elements there 
are no combustible fuels, flames or red-hot coils. This full 
featured portable furnace offers an automatic safety shut-off and 
tip-over switch, convenient front-mounted controls, a fold-down 
handle, and washable filter. Sturdy high-tech black steel case, 
with an exclusive Ryton" plastic grille that stays cool to the touch 
— unlike metal grilles. Measures 7'4" x 6" x 5'/". Weighs only 4'4 
Ibs. $99.95 #2740. Both Arvin heaters are UL listed and have a 
manufacturer’s l-yr. limited warranty 


TAKE YOUR CONTACTS FOR A SPIN 





hoe lenses so convenient to wear,..s0 inconvenient to 
clean! The FDA found the risk of eye damage to be significantly 
reduced by proper lens care. The Clensatron”, developed specifi- 
cally to minimize problems of lens care is clinically proven to 
offer contact lens wearers an alternative to the traditional, 
“finger-rubbing” method which can scratch or tear lenses 
Revolving at a rate of 150 cycles per minute, it thoroughly scrubs your 
lenses in two minutes, removing protein deposits and other contami 
nants that may damage your eyes. Works with hard, soft and gas 
permeable lenses. Compact for travel, uses two AA batteries. AC adaptor ~ 





A WATCH FOR ALL REASONS 





his handsome digital-analog chronometer will 
swim with you (to a depth of 150 feet), fly with 
you, calculate your speed, wake you in the morn- 
ing, and tell you the day and date. A push of a 
button will convert the digital display to 24-hour 
timekeeping. All functions—digital and analog 
timekeeping, calendar, alarm, chronometer and 
tachymeter —are powered by a highly accurate 
electronic quartz movement. The analog hands 
and hour markers are luminous. The stopwatch 
times to /ooth of a second, and the rotating bezel 
can be used for such practical matters as telling 
you when the parking meter will need another 
quarter. Adjustable fit. $39.95. Teflon-coated 
durable black-matte anodized stainless steel 
# 1051; Stainless steel and gold-plated #1061. 


GOODBYE BACK PAIN 


ore than 6.5 million 

Americans suffer from 
back pain daily...and more 
than 8 out of 10 will eventu- 
ally suffer from it. Research 
has shown that 83% of back 
problems are caused by mus- 
cles that have become weak 
due to stress and lack of a 
exercise. But that’s 
actually good news, 
because it means that most back pain is prevent 
able! The “Say Goodbye to Back Pain” video is 
derived from the YMCA “Y’s Way to a Healthy 
Back” program which is based on research by 
noted back care expert, Dr. Hans Kraus. This 
doctor-recommended prograra is used at YMCA's 
nationwide, and has helped hundreds of thou- 
sands of people where other methods have failed. 
Scientifically proven to reduce or eliminate 
back pain in more than 80% of cases. Consult 
your doctor before beginning this six-week pro- 
gram of easy, relaxing and amazingly effective 
exercises which will help restore the strength 
and flexibility of your back...no matter how long 
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included; UL listed. Manufacturer's l-yr warranty, $59.95 #2680 


HOW TO ORDER 


e Credit card orders call toll-free 800-872-5200 OR 

Send us a letter specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 

e Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
e For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 


Mail to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE": DEPT. TIMK49; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery 
UPS Second Day available for an additional $7.50 per order 


you've neglected it. 96 minutes. $39.95 #2370 


TEST SERVICE — oIT 
mDERS CALL TOLL-FREE Sauns koa 800-872- 5200 









ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE Upto | $29: $3.95 $5001 to $60....§ 7.95 

ft nevlave © . ne af rare 1 to $30 4.95 60.01 t 7 $ 8.95 
* Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt ups yaih $30 01 to $40 : es = 370 nd ‘0 $100. $10 98 
© Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment gnoo” 40.01 to $50...$695 Over $100... $12.95 


* No risk 30-day return privilege eain residents we cannot accept mail orders, please call (614) 794-2662 
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FOR ONLY $2.95 
FIND OUT WHAT 
THE LAST 10 YEARS 
WERE ALL ABOUT. 


: OCTOBER 
| COND! 


’ 
J] 


STARRING 20 WHO DEFINED THE DECADE 


Mie WF 


Discover the meaning behind the awesome 
80’s in PEOPLE’s special new issue. 


Whew! The 80’s really flew by. But now there’s an 
exciting way to put them in perspective...and see why 
the decade made such a difference. 





PEOPLE’s special new 80’s issue. Featuring the good. 


The bad. The “totally rad.” And making sense out of 
it all. 

Meet the people who made the decade. New heroes. 
Rising stars. History-makers. There’s even an exclusive 
interview with our former President. And a fascinating 
quiz that lets you test your knowledge of the 80’s. 

On sale Oct. 2nd. Don’t miss it! 





That’s what we're all about. 
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Using the new knowledge of the mi- 
crocosm—the invisible region populated 
| by protons, electrons and other subatomic 
particles—computer-chip manufacturers 
have been able to pack more and more in- 
formation (and value) onto slivers of sili- 
con whose material content represents 
| less than 1% of their total expense. As 
chips are incorporated into everything 
from furnaces to cars, the value of these 
products resides increasingly in the “in- 
telligence” stored in their electronic com- 
ponents. In the future, industrial might 
will depend less on mass production and 
more on the creative use of information 
technology. Gilder calls this phenomenon 
the “overthrow of matter” by ideas. 


he book uses this theoretical frame- 
work to focus on what has happened 
in the semiconductor industry. In particu- 
lar, Gilder’s analysis attacks the conven- 
tional view that the U.S. blundered in let- 
ting Japan take over the market for mass- 
produced memory chips. As he points out, 
the key component for a computer is not 
hardware but software, the instructions 
that make the machine work. When pro- 
| grams like Lotus 1-2-3 made the personal 
computer a runaway success in the early 
1980s, IBM and other firms made a strate- 
gic decision to let 
Japan supply the de- 
mand for memory 
chips that U.S. chip- 
makers could not 
meet. The Japanese 
built costly factories 
to fabricate an enor- 
mous supply of chips. 
But then their price 
plummeted way be- f 
| low the cost of Author Gilder 
production, saddling 
Japan’s conglomerates with huge losses. 
| Meanwhile, Americans were working 
| on far more valuable computer parts. Us- 
ing systems called silicon compilers, U.S. 
engineers have been able to design a vast 
array of custom chips to suit almost any 
purpose. These specialized chips can be 
much more profitable than the commod- 
ity chips mass-produced by the Japanese. 
As more and more instructions are etched 
onto chips, the balance of power in elec- 
tronics is shifting from manufacturing 
prowess, Japan’s strength, toward soft- 
ware and design, in which the U.S. excels. 
Gilder’s arguments, while forceful, are 
not always persuasive. He seems to forget 
that Japan, an island nation rich in know- 
how and poor in resources, is itself a prime 
| beneficiary of the triumph of ideas over 
matter. The Japanese may not be also-rans 
in software and custom chips forever. But 
at a time when so many books talk only 
about what is wrong with the U:S., Gilder’s 
| Rahrtech about the future of American 
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THUNDERBAL 


The Spy Who Loved Me 


DR.NO 


For more than 25 years James 
Bond has thrilled moviegoers the 
world over. Now TIME-LIFE 
VIDEO presents The James Bond 
Collection—the greatest series of 
action thrills, daredevil stunts, 
supervillains and beautiful women 
to come to your home screen. 


Start with Goldfinger and 
save $5.00! 


Begin your adventures with 
Goldfinger, as Sean Connery 
takes on “the man with the Midas 
touch.” In this explosive and witty 
thriller, you'll meet such 
memorable characters as Oddjob, 
Miss Moneypenny, and Aurik 
Goldfinger himself. 

Future action-packed movies in 
the series include Dr. No—the 
original James Bond spy classic. 
In Thunderball, you'll battle 
bloodthirsty sharks and track a 
hijacked NATO aircraft. Roger 
Moore debuts in Live and Let Die, 
a suspenseful epic of voodoo and 
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drugs in the exotic Caribbean. 
Moonraker transports you to an 
out-of-this-world shoot-'em-up 
starring everyone's favorite 
villain, Jaws. Take a death- 
defying ski jump in the 
exhilarating adventure, The Spy 
Who Loved Me. 


Call 1-800-322-0342 
for faster service. 

For faster service, use your 
credit card and call toll-free for a 
10-day preview. We'll rush you 
Goldfinger as your introduction to 
THE JAMES BOND COLLECTION. 
If you like it, pay the low 
introductory price of just $14.99, 
plus shipping and handling. 
Future titles will arrive about 
every other month. Buy only 
those you want at the regular 
$19.99 price (plus shipping and 
handling). There’s no minimum to 


buy and you can cancel at any time. 


Mail this coupon today! 


1962, 63, 64, 65, 67, 69, 71, 73, 74, 77, 79, 81, 83, 85, 87 Danjaq S.A and United Artists Company 
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GOLDF INGE! 


Original uncut films 
in the collection 
include: 


Goldfinger 
Dr. No 
From Russia with Love 
Thunderball 

You Only Live Twice 

On Her Majesty's Secret Service 
Diamonds Are Forever 

Live and Let Die 

The Man with the Golden Gun 
The Spy Who Loved Me 
Moonraker 

For Your Eyes Only 
Octopussy 

Never Say Never 

A View to a Kill 
The Living Daylights 
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SAVE 
$5.00 


On your first 
tape 
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Now From 


TIME ORDER NOW AND 
SAVE $5 ON YOUR 
wineo INTRODUCTORY TAPE 


YES! I want to take advantage of the 


special introductory savings. Please send 
me Goldfinger tor a 10-day preview under 
the terms described in this ad 


CL] Please charge my 


GCAA25 
CL) visa MC AMEX 
Account Number 
Expiration Date 
Signature 
Bill me GCAAX4 
Name (Please print) 
Address" 
City 2 State Zip 


Mail coupon to The James Bond Collection 
TIME-LIFE. VIDEO, P.O. BOX C-32350 
Richmond, VA 23261 
1989 TIME-LIFE BOOKS IN¢ 5 
Video package design ©1988 DY *- 
MGM/UA Home Video, Inc MG /UA 
we M E 


All rights res 














There's no 
substitute 


for Good 
Service 
































TIME's service to its readers 
doesn’t only include over 60 
years of excellence in jour- 
nalism and photography. It 
also entails ensuring that its 
readers receive the customer 
service they deserve. For toll- 
free service, call: 


1-800- 
541-2000 


TIME'’s customer service 
representatives can help you to: 


Renew your Subscription 
Early so there will be no 
interruption in your 
service. 


Renew Gift Subscriptions 
so you can guarantee 
delivery of gift 
subscriptions to your 
friends and relatives. 


[3.A Change your Address 
(please notify us four 
weeks in advance). 


Answer Questions about 
your subscription, its 
expiration or delivery 
difficulties. 


OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription 
Service Department 
P.O. Box 60001 
Tampa, Florida 33660-0001 
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Shaking Down Deep 





Tremors from hidden faults alarm seismologists 


E ver since an earthquake nearly de- 
stroyed San Francisco in 1906, Cali- 
fornians have dreaded the next Big One. 
The anxiety has been greatest for those 
who live near the San Andreas Fault, a 
dramatic 800-mile-long gash in the 
earth’s surface that comes within one mile 
of San Francisco and 30 miles of Los An- 
geles. However, evidence is mounting that 
this huge fault is only the most visible evi- 
dence of a threat that is much broader 
and more dangerous than once thought. 


| Deep under the Los Angeles basin, the 


state’s most populous region, is a hidden 
group of faults, cracks in the earth’s crust. 
Discovered only two years ago, this un- 
derground network belongs to a new class 
of earthquake hazards that seismologists 
are just beginning to study. They believe 
similar undetected danger zones exist all 
over the world. 

Suspicions were first aroused in 1983, 
when the small, central-California town of 
Coalinga was surprised by an earthquake 
measuring a hefty 6.5 in magnitude. The 
culprit turned out to be a fault that no one 
had realized existed. Reason: it was buried 
four to ten miles beneath the surface. In 
1987 another hidden fault ominously 
creaked, this time directly under the city of 
Whittier, a scant twelve miles from down- 
town Los Angeles. It caused eight deaths 


and some $350 million in property dam- | 


age. Together, observes geologist Clarence 
Allen of the California Institute of Tech- 


| nology, “Coalinga and Whittier forced us 


to broaden our perspective.” 

The only surface sign of a hidden fault 
is a fold, or buckling in the earth's crust. 
The hills and mountains created by these 
folds were long considered products of 
slow, progressive deformation, not violent 
change. But that theory apparently needs 
revision. Sometimes fold growth takes 
place gradually, but not always. Declares 
geophysicist Ross Stein of the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey in Menlo Park, Calif.: “It 
can be demonstrated that folds grow by 
repeated earthquakes.” 

Stein, with geologist Robert Yeats of 
Oregon State University, has published 
that provocative hypothesis in Scientific 
American. During the 1983 earthquake, 
the two note, Coalinga’s fold grew more 
than 2 ft. taller. More spectacular was the 
15-ft. uplift that occurred when an earth- 
quake hit Al-Asnam, Algeria, in 1980. 
The sudden growth of the Al-Asnam fold 
blocked the flow of the Chéliff River, cre- 
ating an instant lake. Similar fold belts 
have been found in India, New Zealand, 
Argentina, Canada, Japan, Iran, Paki- 





stan, Greece and Chile. Many of these 
have spawned sizable earthquakes. The 
tremors that devastated Spitak, Armenia, 
last year, the two scientists speculate, may 
have been fold related. 

Nowhere is the notion of unseen dan- 
ger taken more seriously than in the Los 
Angeles basin. A major hidden fault sys- 
tem lurks below the communities of Palos 
Verdes Estates and Torrance and clips 


UNDERGROUND 
DANGER 


= 


the shoreline of Newport Beach. Another, 
the Elysian Park system, slinks under 
Whittier and sashays beneath downtown 
Los Angeles. The route taken by the Ely- 
sian Park system might have been laid out 
by a tour guide. “It cuts right under the 
big HOLLYWOOD sign,” exclaims inde- 
pendent geologist Thom Davis, one of the 
scientists who first identified the fault. 

There is no doubt that hidden faults 
generate earthquakes, What remains con- 
troversial is how large such quakes might 
be. For the residents of Los Angeles, this is 
no academic argument. A quake under the 
center of the city would do far more damage 
than a tremor of the same size on the San 
Andreas Fault. Until more is known about 
the destructive potential of hidden faults, 
the people living over them will have to re- 
main constantly alert. —8y J Madeleine Nash/ 
San Francisco 
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She’s Back 


Rickie Lee Jones ends a five- 
year silence with a great album 





Ss ame old story. A unique gift, a fresh 
voice, a knack for psychic immolation. 
When Rickie Lee Jones broke onto the 
scene with her surprising and successful 
1979 debut album, she seemed to signal a 
fresh trail for rock. But uncertainty and self- 
destruction crowded close. An equivocal 
second album was followed by an enterpris- 
ing third and diminishing commercial re- 
turns. Confusion enveloped, and Jones 
seemed to lunge toward the flash point. 
Then she pulled back, in a two-step away 
from the brink, consolidating and reconsid- 
ering her work. With 
personal turmoil put 
in perspective, Jones 
produced a new life 
and a new record. 

There is nothing 
unique about any of 
this, of course, except 
for the way Jones 
writes about it and 
sings it. In Flying 
Cowboys, her first 
album since 1984's 
The Magazine, she Cry victory 
sets down a kind of , 
mystical confessional, full of allusive auto- 
biography and reflective nonchalance. It 
has the breadth of an important book and 
the emotional impact of great rock ‘n’ roll. 

Even the casual listener who knows 
Jones mostly from her 1979 hit single, 
Chuck E.'s in Love, will recognize the 
smoky snap of her voice in the opening mo- 
ments of the fine first track, The Horses. 
But just as quickly, the changes will be ob- 
vious. The jazz inflections and beat intona- 
tions are still intact, but all the mannerisms 
have been pared away. Jones isn’t hiding 
behind artifice anymore. Her lyrics may be 
enigmatic, her music an eccentric mixture 
of rock, electrified hipster jazz and reggae, 
but she makes it all flow by the sheer force 
of her feeling. 

Flying Cowboys has a musical sheen 
and precision new to Jones. That may be 
partly the work of her producer, Walter 
Becker (of Steely Dan), but the songs here 
are tightly and cunningly constructed into 
a diary of spiritual loss, quest and endur- 
ance. The record is so intense that when 
Jones sings Love Is Gonna Bring Us Back 
Alive, a nifty reggae tune, the optimism 
cuts deep because so much that’s come be- 
fore has been so unsparing. The song is a 
victory cry from a performer who almost 
counted herself out. Now she’s back, look- 
ing like her old self: the most gifted wom- 
an on the scene. 





— By Jay Cocks 
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Chevy Astro introduces 4-wheel anti-lock braking 
you can’t get on Ford or Chrysler minivans. 


The rain is blinding as you slow for a downhill curve. 
But it’s sharper than expected and you've got to hit the 
brakes to slow even more. NOW! 

Moments like this are why the new Chevy Astro 
Passenger Van has the stopping power of an all-new 
4-wheel anti-lock brake system. Standard. 

It’s a revolution in compact van braking designed 
to minimize wheel lockup and skidding during hard 
braking. It helps you brake hard and steer around 
corners. Or stop straight in all-out braking when 
inches count. 

STOP with the first 4-wheel anti-lock brake system 
on a compact van.* STOP with a new Chevy Astro. 
Every STOP will show you why nobody’s winning like 
The Heartbeat of America. 








Ford Aerostar doesn't control braking 


Chrysler minivans don't control braking 
like Chevy Astro. 


Only Chevy gives you 4-wheel 
like Chevy Astro. 


anti-lock brakes.* 
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Dancing to the Latino Beat 








Hispanic media reach a vast audience but lag with advertisers 








BY LESLIE WHITAKER 


he Cubans are coming! The Cubans 

are coming! That is the battle cry 
these days of angry Mexican Americans 
in the Los Angeles area. The target of 
their wrath: local TV station KVEA, an 
affiliate of Telemundo, the Spanish-lan- 
guage television network that hit the air- 
waves two years ago. Although West 
Coast Chicanos were at first delighted to 
tune into broadcasts in their own lan- 
guage, some gradually became alarmed at 








Nonetheless, Hispanics, expected to 
become the country’s largest minority 
early in the next century, are being court- 


| ed by a record number of publications and 


television news shows. Roughly 145 Span- 
ish-language newspapers and magazines 
are published in the US. In addition, 
there are some 30 bilingual or English- 
language publications aimed at Hispanic 
readers. More than 200 radio stations and 


approximately 50 television stations | 


broadcast some news and talk shows in 
Spanish. Their potential audience is vast: 


Protesters picketing Channel 52, Telemundo's Los Angeles affiliate 





what they call the “Cubanization” of 
KVEA, which picks up much of its pro- 
gramming from Telemundo’s operations 
center near Miami. “The programming 
does not reflect the linguistic, cultural and 
ethnic communities in which these pro- 
grams are shown,” complains Raul Ruiz, 
professor of Chicano studies at California 
State University at Northridge, who has 
led numerous small demonstrations in 
front of the station’s Glendale offices dur- 
ing the past four months. 

The dispute illustrates how difficult it 
is for the broadcast and print media to 
build a national following among USS. 
Hispanics, a geographically scattered 
group comprising many nationalities. 
“It’s hard to cover all the Hispanic mar- 
kets because they are so different,” says 
Joel Russell, former senior editor of His- 
panic Business. “A publication has to 
have one article about Chicanos in Texas, 
one about Cubans in Florida, one about 
Puerto Ricans in New York. It’s too nebu- 
lous a focus.” 








“It's hard to cover all the Hispanic markets because they are so different.” 


the Hispanic-American community totals 
23 million and is growing faster than the 
general population. 

Encouraged by those burgeoning 
numbers, some American corporations 
have been eagerly pumping money into 
a market that once consisted mainly 
of lackluster small-circulation Spanish 
dailies. In 1988 the Hall- 
mark greeting-card com- 
pany bought Univision, the 
largest Spanish-language 
network in the U.S., from 
a Mexican media con- 
glomerate for nearly 
$600 million. The year 
before, Saul Steinberg’s 
Reliance Group formed 
rival network Telemundo, 
which teamed up with 
CNN to produce a compet- 
ing evening national news 
broadcast. 
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Large newspapers are = = 


also trying tocashinonthe Villar prefers English 





trend: the Miami Herald has considered 
circulating its daily Spanish edition na- 
tionally; the Los Angeles Times plans to 
make its twice-monthly Spanish insert a 
weekly next year. Twenty-four dailies 
carry Vista, an English-language Sunday 
insert (partly owned by Time Warner) 
aimed at Hispanic readers. 

Many Hispanic journalists with estab- 
lished careers in the so-called mainstream 
press are attracted to these ventures be- 
cause of the opportunity to focus exclu- 
sively on the Latino community. Gui- 
llermo Martinez, a Cuban who was senior 
editor of the Miami Herald, left to join 
Univision, where he heads the news de- 
partment. Univision anchorwoman and 
producer Teresa Rodriguez has turned 
down offers from Good Morning, America 
and two NBC affiliates, preferring to cover 


; Hispanic America in depth. 


While these journalists share a com- 
mitment to cover Latin communities here 
and abroad, they are divided over which 
language is the most effective vehicle for 
reaching their audience. Manuel Casiano, 
founder of the Puerto Rican magazine 
Imagen, favors Spanish, noting that 97% 
of Hispanic adults living in the U.S. today 
learned that language first. Arturo Villar, 
founder of Vista, and Alfredo Estrada, 
publisher of the upscale monthly Hispan- 
ic, argue that clinging to their native lan- 
guage holds Hispanics back. The effect of 
publishing in Spanish, Estrada says, “is to 
support a Spanish-speaking subclass that 
will always be flipping hamburgers for a 
living.” Some news outlets try to appeal to 
the broadest audience by using both 
languages. 

By far the biggest challenge for the 
Hispanic media is winning over advertis- 
ers who question the value and size of 
their audience. “Corporate America 
thinks of some poor guy living in a barrio 
who just came over the border,” com- 
plains Estrada, who claims that half his 
readers make $40,000 or more annually. 
To combat skepticism about their ratings, 
rivals Univision and Telemundo last sum- 
mer jointly hired Nielsen Media Re- 
search, the television rat- 
ings service, to verify their 
claims. Advertising dollars 
aimed at Hispanics peaked 
at $550 million last year, 
according to Hispanic 
Business, a fraction of the 
national total of $125 bil- 
lion. “We are nowhere,” 
admits Telemundo presi- 
dent Henry Silverman. But 
Imagen’s Casiano is decid- 
edly more upbeat: “The 
numbers show tremendous 
potential for growth.” In 
other words, there is no- 
where to go but up. = 
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With Magnavox, the hardest part of taking 
sharp, clear, professional-looking videos is 
choosing the right subject. After that, the fully- 
automatic Magnavox Camcorder takes over. 

At Magnavox, smart ideas are always 
simple. So simple you don’t have to worry 
about too little light, too much noise, editing 
glitches or how to focus. This remarkable 


Camcorder has features that take care of all 
that. Like an 8:1 power zoom lens, auto-focus, 
flying erase head . . . it even lets you take 
pictures in low light. 

And since seeing is believing, Magnavox 
Camcorders plug right into your TV for instant 
replay. With Magnavox, advanced video 
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A Trinity of Families 


Scientists reduce all matter to three fundamental types 


id-October is the season 
for naming Nobel laure- 
ates, but it is also a propitious 
time for scientists to reveal dis- 
coveries that may win future 
Nobels. Last week, even as this 
year’s Nobel winners were re- 
acting to their awards, two 
teams of physicists made just 
such a landmark announce- 
ment. In rival statements—one 
from the Stanford Linear Ac- 
celerator Center in California, 
the other from the European 
Organization for Nuclear Re- 
search (CERN) in Geneva— 
scientists disclosed findings 
they say establishes beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the 
universe contains precisely 
three fundamental types, or 
families, of matter. No more, no less. 
No, they are not animal, vegetable 
and mineral. In fact, all the matter most 
people are familiar with can be subsumed 
within one family of particles. This family 
includes the common electron, which 
hovers around the nucleus of the atom; 
the “up” and “down” varieties of quarks, 
now known to be the constituents of pro- 
tons and neutrons; and an obscure parti- 
cle known as the electron neutrino, Neu- 
trinos have no charge and no measured 
mass, yet are thought to be among the 
most abundant particles in the universe. 


Tau 








A relative of the electron with no electric charge and no meast 
Neutrino (5s. ion pes Weapon tates bay ecm 


A heavier version of the observed in particle 
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The members of the other two fam- 
ilies are even more elusive. Some have 
never been directly observed, and the oth- 
ers have only been spotted fleetingly in 
cosmic rays or high-energy particle accel- 
erators. The second family consists of so- 
called “charmed” and “strange” quarks, 
muons and muon neutrinos. The third is 
made up of “top” and “bottom” quarks, 
tau particles and tau neutrinos. Last 
week’s announcements do not preclude 
the possibility that other types of particles 
could be discovered, but they raise the 
odds against that happening, by Stan- 





ford’s estimate, to better than 25 to 1. 

These odds were calculated by ob- 
serving the behavior of the Z particle, the 
heaviest known unit of matter. Zs are pro- 
duced in the collision of smaller particles 
that have been accelerated to 
nearly the speed of light. By 
creating large numbers of Z 
particles, physicists were able to 
establish the energy range re- 
quired to form a Z. Working 
backward from that energy 
range, they then calculated 
whether the laws of nature 
could accommodate more than 
the three known types of mat- 
ter. Last week’s results made it 
more than likely that the an- 
swer is no. 

Why is this important? Be- 
cause gnawing uncertainty 
about the number of particle 
families had plagued two theo- 
ries that are the foundation of 
modern physics: the Big Bang 
theory of the creation of the 
universe and the Standard 
Model of the building blocks of matter. 

The significance of the new findings 
was underscored by the haste with which 
they were revealed. The Stanford team, 
led by Burton Richter (a 1976 Nobel lau- 
reate), went public first, issuing a press re- 
lease only one day before a European 
symposium at which CERN’s findings 
were to have been presented. That led to 
charges of bad sportsmanship from some 
of the CERN team, led by Carlo 
Rubbia (1984 Nobel), whose results are 
said to be more accurate and even more 
definitive. By Philip Elmer-De Witt 














Milestones 





MARRIED. Randy Quaid, 39, down-home 
actor who starred in the TV film LBJ: 
The Early Years; and Evi Motolanez, 26, 
a former limousine driver who handles 
his schedule; he for the second time, she 
for the first; at the San Ysidro Ranch in 
Montecito, Calif. 


MARRIED. Sidney Sheldon, 72, mega-selling 
novelist; and Alexandra Kostoff, 46, former 
child actress and advertising executive; 
both for the second time; in Las Vegas. 
Sheldon’s novels, of which there are 150 
million copies in print, include The 
Sands of Time and Master of the Game. 
He reportedly received an advance of 
more than $50 million for his next four 
books. 


DIVORCED. Peggy Lipton, 39, actress and 
leading lady in the 1960s-'70s television 
show The Mod Squad; and music produc- 
er Quincy Jones, 56; after 15 years of mar- 





riage, two children; in Los Angeles. Lip- 
ton played Julie Barnes in the series about 
counterculture undercover cops. 


RELEASED. Christer Pettersson, 42, career 
criminal convicted in July of murdering 
Swedish Prime Minister Olof Palme; by the 
Stockholm Appeal Court; in Stockholm. 
The seven-member court ruled that no gun 
or motive could be found linking Petters- 
son to the 1986 shooting of Palme, a domi- 
nant figure in the international socialist 
and disarmament movements, as he and 
his wife Lisbet strolled on a Stockholm 
street after taking in a movie. Although 
prosecutors say they will probably not ap- 
peal the ruling to the Supreme Court, their 
final decision will come early next month. 


RESIGNED. Gro Harlem Brundtland, 50, vi- 
sionary Norwegian politician; after three 
years as minority Prime Minister and a 
month after her Labor Party suffered a 





defeat in parliamentary elections. Brundt- 
land, who gained international stature 
with her activist leadership of the U.N. 
World Commission on Environment and 
Development, will be succeeded by Jan 
Syse, leader of a coalition of conservative 
parties. 


DIED. Jay Ward, 69, co-creator of Rocky the 
flying squirrel, Bullwinkle the moose, 
Mountie Dudley Do-Right and the sinis- 
ter spies Boris Badenov and Natasha Fa- 
taly; of kidney cancer; in Los Angeles. 
The high-camp cartoon vharacters in- 
vented by Ward and his partners gained 
a cult following among adults from the 
late 1950s to the "70s and, later, during 
the cartoons’ reruns. “There’s only one 
way for a hero to go, whereas you can 
have a lot of fun with a villain,” Ward 
once declared. “Boris Badenov, for ex- 
ample, can say, ‘Somebody down there 
likes me.’ ” 
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r since Magnavox invented CD technology, 


our CD Players have been top-rated. For overall 


performance. For advanced features. For clear, pure, 


flawless sound. 

If you think that’s smart, wait until you hear 
what Magnavox brings you now. Portable CD 
sound. The hot new Magnavox Boom Box. A 
sleekly designed machine that makes Magnavox 


CD sound go as far as you want, anywhere 
you want. 

Plus, it's got the features you want. AM/FM 
Stereo, Auto Reverse, Dual Cassette, Graphic 
Equalizer, Programmable CD and so many more 
you won't believe your ears. 

Magnavox was smart to invent CD 
technology. Taking it this far is very smart. 
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Essay 


Michael Kinsley 


We Shoot People, Don’t We? 


ou wouldn’t want to be General Manuel Noriega the 

next time George Bush gets a bead on him. For reasons 
having more to do with random events and petty frustration 
than with any rational calculus of relative evil and threat to 
the nation, the pit-faced Panamanian dictator is now U.S. 
Public Enemy No. |. Our top foreign policy goal, for the mo- 
ment, is to wipe him out. Nothing would add more to the na- 
tion’s pursuit of happiness. Even those liberal Democrats 
who would want six months of hearings before responding to 
a nuclear attack are screaming for blood. 

But Bush will have to hesitate before pulling the trigger. 
In pursuit of Noriega’s demise, we may impose sanctions to 
wreck Panama’s economy (as we have done), we may sup- 
port a coup, we may even rain bombs on Panama City 
(though no one is suggesting that). The one thing we cannot 
do is take him out on purpose. 
Executive Order 12333, issued by 
Ronald Reagan, says, “No person 
employed by or acting on behalf 
of the United States Government 
shall engage in, or conspire to en- 
gage in, assassination.” The Bush 
people claim that this standing 
order even made it hard for the 
US. to aid the recent coup 
because someone might have 
spontaneously shot the general, 
though that may just be an ex- 
cuse for the Administration's 
incompetence. 

The ban on assassination goes 
back to President Ford in 1976. It 
followed the mid-1970s_ revela- 
tions about CIA covert attempts on 
the life of Fidel Castro and similar 
pranks, and is a distant echo of 
the reactions to the assassination 
of President Kennedy. But there is nothing in the order lim- 
iting the ban to covert action or to attempts on heads of state. 
It simply forbids “assassination.” What is assassination? If 
the word just means killing someone, anyone, for political 
reasons, then it effectively bans the use of—or even conspira- 
cy to use—lethal force. That would make America the first 
pacifist superpower. The whole Pentagon should be arrested. 

The Administration prefers a less spacious definition. 
But attempts to limit the scope of the anathema make it 
meaningless. According to State Department legal adviser 
Abraham Sofaer, assassination is the “unlawful killing of 
particular individuals for political purposes.” The key 
word is “unlawful.” It’s not unlawful to kill combatants in 
wartime, or even to kill noncombatant civilians in the 
course of a legitimate military operation. It is “self-de- 
fense” to kill a head of state who is masterminding terror- 
ist operations that threaten the national security of the 
US., the argument goes. But if the assassination ban for- 
bids nothing that is otherwise lawful, it forbids nothing at 
all. It is like a law that says, “No drinking in places 
where drinking is not allowed.” 

- What the assassination ban amounts to in practice is a 
rule against killing people whose names you know. Killing 
anonymous soldiers or even civilians is merely war. Cest la 





guerre. Killing someone with a name attached is assassina- 
tion. Not done, old chap. 

This absurdity was most in evidence during and after the 
April 1986 U.S. bombing of the military barracks in Tripoli, 
Libya. That was when Colonel Muammar Gaddafi was the 
villain of the month. Although Gaddafi and his family were 
known to be living in the barracks and although the attack 
killed many soldiers and some civilians—including, Gaddafi 
claimed, his 18-month-old adopted daughter—American of- 
ficials were at pains to insist that they did not intend to kill 
Gaddafi himself. President Reagan said, “We weren't .. . 
dropping these tons of bombs hoping to blow that man up”— 
although “I don’t think any of us would have shed tears if 
that had happened.” A senior White House official said, 
“We were showing him that we could get people close to 

him.” Oh, well, that’s O.K., then. 
As long as we didn’t know Gad- 
= dafi had a daughter, it’s fine to kill 
2 her. Just don’t kill him. 
= Is there any sense in a nation- 
al policy that has Government of- 
 ficials gloating over the death of 
an 18-month-old girl while deny- 
ing any intention to harm one of 
= the kings of international terror- 
m ism? That has the U.S. impover- 
E ishing a whole country (Panama) 
through the blunt instrument of 
economic sanctions because we 
deny ourselves the use of a more 
surgical tool? One defense of the 
assassination ban is cynical. It is 
part of an unspoken agreement 
that brings a bit of order to the in- 
ternational chaos by ruling out 
one especially messy technique of 
war. Explicitly limiting the ban to 
heads of state would be too openly cynical, but the deal in es- 
sence is: You don’t kill our leader, we won't kill yours. Na- 
tional leaders, if not their citizens, sleep better that way. 

However, the real roots of the assassination ban are 
American and idealistic, not worldly and cynical. Assassina- 
tion, said Secretary of State George Shultz, defending the ban 
after the Libya bombing, “doesn’t fit our way of thinking on 
how to do things.” Legal adviser Sofaer says, “Americans 
have a distaste for official killing, and especially for the in- 
tentional killing of specific individuals.” 

In short, we just don’t do that kind of thing. But what ex- 
actly don’t we do? Kill people in the national interest? Sorry, 
we do it often. Asa denial of the obvious—that we do in fact do 
that kind of thing, and sometimes must do it—the assassina- 
tion ban can be seen as an unhealthy expression of national 
naiveté, or as a healthy expression ofa national ideal that can’t 
always be met in practice. Even from the latter point of view, 
though, its practical effect is unclear. Does this hypocritical 
ban on killing in the national interest make actual killing 
harder? Or easier, by allowing us to “do that kind of thing” 
while preening that we really don’t? I'm not sure. Removing 
the most surgical tool of war does make the resort to war more 
difficult. Given our flighty negative enthusiasms—Gaddafi 
yesterday, Noriega today—that may be no bad thing. s 
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Ingenious. 





The Smart Window.” 


If you flip out every time someone switches 
channels on you, Magnavox has news for you. 
lhe Magnavox Smart Window TV. The end of 
home TV wars forever. 

This Magnavox is so smart, it’s like having 
two TVs in one. A full-size screen for watching 
your favorite program, plus a little built-in 
Smart Window so others can see what else 


is on, anytime they want. And if they 
find something more interesting than what 
you're watching, you can even reverse 
the pictures. 

For Magnavox, adding features like stereo 
sound and the Universal Remote was very 
smart. Adding a new dimension like the Smart 
Window was a stroke of genius. 


MAGNAVOX 


Smart.Very smart.” 
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The proof is 
inthe 


puffing. 


We're not just blowing smoke. Merit delivers remarkably 
rich and satisfying tobacco taste. In fact, the majority of smokers 
in a nationwide test agreed that Merit tastes as good as or better than 
cigarettes that have up to 38% more tar. All this from a cigarette that has even 
less tar than other leading lights. The secret is Enriched Flavor™ Only 
Merit has it. But just light one up. It’s all the evidence you'll need. 


Enriched Flavor™ low tar. A solution with Merit. 













SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


Philip Morris bev 





Kings: 8 mg “‘tar:’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


